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ERRATA. 

Page 8. line 7. from bottom,^ " plentitude" read " ple- 
nitude." 
9. line 5. Jbr " aside those glens " read " beside those 

glens.** 
11. line 11. a semicolon is wanting after <<and dies.** 
25. line 1 1 . the note of admiration after « yonder 

willow ** ought to be a colon. 
SO. line 1. a full stop is wanted after ** roses dyed.** 
112. line 5. of note, Jbr ** Middleton Hill** read "Mid- 

dleton Hall.*' 
118. line S* from bottom, in the Contents, /or ** Sassey 
Churchyard** read ** Sapey Churchyard.*' 
156. line 9. from bottom,^ << And, HeUanthus,** read 
« Where, HeUanthus.*' 
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In the retrospect of life not only great events rush into Tieir^ 
but others in connection with them, though of less import- 
ance. — Illustrated by a reference to reflections in Wybum 
Lake. — The Author's purpose. — The death of the old 
year. — The birth of the new year. — A veil of uncer- 
tainty over all .tilings. — Importance of time, and frailty 
of life. — The impartiality of Death illustrated by his 
visitations in the highest and lowest ranks. — A winter's 
mom. — A walk at this season is replete with objects of 
interest. — Ramsor Moor, and Vale of Cotton. — Mungo 
Park's reflections in the Desert. — Winter scenery in 
Wootton Park. — The Barge of Woe, a true and affecting 
tale. 



JANUARY. 



Xhe retrospect of life unfolds a scene 

Whose imagery often seems to fade 

View*d through a mist of years. Yet does thy torch, 

O Memory, faithful messenger from heaven, 

Throw such a gleam of light on things below. 

That from this pale obscurity, this haze. 

Partial eclipse of thine instructive day. 

Some great realities in life step fortli 

Most awful, most commanding. Nor are these 

Alone contemplated I What, though at eve 

In Wyburn's mirror lifted to the gaze 

Of mountain solitudes, the cavern's yawn, — 

The crags whose cones inverted seem to pierce 

Another sky, — the dark embowering shades 

That chill tJie depths of glass, are all disclosed ; 

Yet not without associates I Not alone 

These noble features of the downward scene 

Arrest the eye I Still others claim regard 

By turns, and will be noticed, though of grace 

Less gracefttl, and of grandeur less sublime. 

Yes : such the sheepwalk grey that unrestrained 

Winds playfully between the tangles rich 

Of broom, of gorse, and heather ; such, the goats 
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4 KEFLECTIONS. 

Browsing or basking on a ledge of rock, 
Their snow-white beards illumined with the gold 
From western dues ; such, the time-shatter'd birch 
All gone its wlrery bark ; and such, the grot 
Whose loose disjointed stones in fearful poise 
0*erarch the dalesman's simple couch at noon. 

E'en to myself at this eventful hour 
The past seems all unrolling. Scenes of youth. 
Whose day-dreams of delight soon vanish'd; scenes 
Of riper years, and those in life's decline, 
Grave, solemn, and instructive, rush to view. 
And pierce the centre of the awaken'd mind, 
Whilst mingling sounds unconscious of control 
Fall ceaseless on the bosom's passive ear. 

From those ideal bands, those forms that glide 
Fleet as the vapours racing o'er the moon. 
Be mine the task in leisure's tranquil hour 
To stay, select, combine, — delusive hope. 
That hands like these may interweave a wreath 
To bloom beyond a summer's transient day. 

Heard'st thou the midnight clock ? The sullen sound 
Proclaims a truth momentous to the world. 
The old YEAR dies I The cradle of the new 
Is rock'd by whirlwinds, and the clouds have drawn 
Their curtains round die infant son of Time. 
Uncertainty's deep veil, how dark it hangs 
O'er all I like jewels scatter'd on night's robe 
The stars may glitter ; and the full orb'd moon 
May walk in brightness ; and the sun enthron!d 



JANUARY, 5 

In eastern splendour may command the day: 
Yet neither sun, nor moon, nor golden stars, 
No, nor if all the glory of their orbs 
Was here concentered, can that gloom dispel. 
Which hides the future from the gaze of man I 
Oh I there is something in this midnight bell 
Knolling the year's departure, that awakes 
Tender and serious thought. The sound arrests 
The ear, but reaches to the soul. Tliere sits 
Inexorable conscience, prompt to hear. 
And ready to decide. Tis wisdom then. 
Since the past moments are for ever flown. 
And since the present speed their flight so fast, 
Nor pause with drooping plumes, nor e'er return 
To rouse the pilgrim slumbering on his way, — 
'Tis wisdom to redeem the time. And who 
That turns his vision inward, marking down 
With a severe fidelity his hours 
Lost in pursuit of shadows, if not sunk 
Within the serpent fold of pleasure's arm. 
And dead to all those feelings which exalt 
Man from this earth, and lifl him to the skies, 
Feels not within compunction's rising woe. 
And drops the duteous tear ? Where is the man. 
Revolving on the year, so lately tomb'd, 
That sees not, in the twinkle of an eye. 
How soon Mortality's fine sails give way. 
And that existence in her fragile bark 
Of fancied dignity, when most secure. 
Rides but at single anchor? — Winds are up. 
Waves toss, and tempests howl. No friends on shore 
Clasping their hands in agony of heart, 
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6 REFLECTIONS. 

Or kneeling down with eyes uptum'd to heaven. 
May stay the loosen'd vessel. Down it floats 
Along the tide of time, soon wrapp'd in mists 
That shroud the ocean of Eternity. 

With what determined yet impartial step [wind. 
Death takes his round ! The park, through which you 
Where art contends with nature, and the dome 
With portico and lofty columns grac'd, 
Fix'd on an eminence that rules the whole, 
Repel not this intruder. Lo ! the crowds 
Assemble. All without is life and joy. 
And gaiety within. The various lamps 
Wreathing the pillars shoot their blended rays 
Up the dark vault of night, and shed below 
A coloured day. Magnificently large 
The state apartments open to your view 
Demanding praise. Their ceilings are enrich'd 
With foliaged gold ; and cluster'd orbs of light 
Suspended from on high such beams diffuse. 
As though night's constellations had agreed 
To lend their pendent fires. Her mirrors France 
Bestows. Then all the opening walls dilate. 
Doubling each brilliant scene. Not wanting here 
The blooms of India, nor the fragrance stole 
From Lima's blossom*d groves. Tastefully ranged. 
The orange in the myrtle shade suspends 
Her gold ; and sweets exotic from each clime. 
In all the varied charms of leaf and flower. 
Combine to grace the dome, to bower the walls. 
To scent the ideal paradise. Fair space 
Is left to weave the dance. Listen those notes 



JANUARY. 7 

Of harp, of viol, and of warbling flutej 

How full their combinations, yet how soft 

The glowing atmosphere wafls on the tides 

Of music, and of odour! — Pause awhile. 

Wait a few weeks, and lo, how changed the scene I * 

A crowd indeed surrounds the seat of wealth 

Again ; again the portals open. Mirth, 

Where is thy voice ? O Music, where thy swells. 

Thy cadences profound, which lately charm'd 

The listening sense ? Ye orbs of light, who late 

Irradiated fashion's gorgeous dome. 

Provoking winter's frown, when grieved he saw 

Leaves, flowers and fruitage as in summer's noon 

Defy his deadly touch ; where shine ye now ? 

But where, where are the gay who led the dance ? 

Hark ! a strange sound approaches. Not thy foot, 

O Gaiety I — Slow down the steps are borne 

The velvet pall and coffin richly boss'd 

With coronet and stars that fashion loves 

Even in her weeds to strew around the dead. 

At length the whole procession from our view 

Retires in grand solemnity : the hearse 

Gives out its raven plumage to the wind. 

And sable horsemen close the moving pomp. 

In monumental greatness seems to stand 

The mansion now forsaken. Portals barr'd. 

And windows gleaming white with shutters closed, 

And hatchment, though enrich'd with all the blaze 



* There is no necessity for a distinct reference to the particular and 
melancholy events which gave birth to this passage. It may be sufficient 
to observe, that there is sometimes but a step between the ball-room and 
death. 
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8 REFLXCTIONS. 

Of heraldry, the damps, the shuddering gloom 
Of sadness spread* — Think not I mean to doud 
The blush of beautj, or with papal hate, 
At superstition's nod, bid evening stretch 
The convent's shadow, and the night her pall 
Across the sunshine of life's brilliant noon. 
Think not I wish, companions as we are 
Travelling down this peopled vale of tears 
To breathe a mildew o'er the living charms 
That deck society ; whose boughs of bloom, 
Whose fruitage, gracious boon of Heaven, are lent 
To man. I would not lead you to mistrust 
Eve's cloudless sunset, or to-morrow's smile 
To question. No I The Sovereign of the world. 
Whose name is ^^ Holy," from his creatures claims 
With equal love and justice their returns 
Of boundless confidence : yet has he placed 
His sentinels within to guard the heart 
From an undue attachment to the things 
Of sense and time ; to fortify the mind 
Attentive : and with such consummate skill 
As wisdom infinite alone commands 
He elevates or sinks the mental powers. 
Radiates with hope, or shades with sacred fear 
The visions of the soul. But know, O Man, 
That He, who in the plentitude of love 
Bids thee be free, be happy ; yet demands 
Obedience to his Law I The sister streams 
Of bliss and freedom from this hallow'd fount 
Hefresh the world ; all others soon exhaled. 
Leave the reviving fever of the mind. 
To rage again. Thus watery gems at noon 
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JANUARY. 9 

Dropp'd from the bosom of a passing cloud 
Spangle our flowers, but quickly disappear; 
And leave the garden languishing with heat, 
To feel the sun returning in his strength. 

Grey on a southern slope, aside those glens 
Where twilight in the blaze of summer's day 
Holds his umbrageous court, and reigns in gloom, 
The cottage stands. The casements then are bower'd 
With rose and jasmine, and the woodbine throws 
Her arms of fragrance o*er the heather'd roof. 
'Twas sweet, as evening's yellow radiance fled. 
To mark this scene of peace ; to hear the bleat 
Of distant folds along each mountain's brow. 
The blackbird's and the throstle's farewell song ; 
And 'mid the pauses of the zephyr's breath, 
The brook with mossy stones and roots of trees 
As if in converse gentle. Sweeter, yet. 
To hear the voice come floating down the vale 
From him, who duly at day's close retum'd, 
And taught the woodland echoes to repeat 
Jehovah's praise. His was the song sublime 
Of Israel's raptur'd Psalmist ; his the strain 
That peal'd around those walls of Norman art 
On each revolving Sabbath ; his the joy 
That pure religion breathes into the ear, 
And wings the soul to Heaven ! Connubial love 
Was wont to meet him nigh the incumbent diff, 
From whence in blue profusion harebells hang 
Their wreaths ; or where yon venerable oak 
Extends its giant trunk from bank to bank 
Across the danger of the deep ravine. 
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And forms for travellers a sylvan bridge 

Of nature's wildest architecture. There 

Oflimes she paused. There. many a summer's eve 

She sat expectant of his dear return. 

Nor were those moments lost : the glistening thread 

Fair as Plinlimmon's snow her fingers plied, 

Till holy song announced his near approach : 

Then from her vivid eyes affection beam'd 

More lovely, and a deeper dye suffused 

The rose of beauty blushing on her cheek. 

Thus to this happy pair each season gave 

Successive joys. Their well-attemper'd minds 

Were suited to a scene so far retired 

From noise and envy ; and their bosoms fraught 

With unaffected piety and grace, 

All things conspired to work their final good. 

With gratitude's bright tear and smile of praise 

They drank the sweetness of each passing hour ; 

Yet mindful of the worm that feeds beneath 

The bloom of mortal happiness. Thus firm, 

Yet humble in the sight of Him who says, 

" I live for ever," look'd this faithful pair 

On to the future without doubt or dread. 

And well it was I Oh I deem'st thou here no cloud 

Dimming their bright horizon ? Think not thus 

I charge thee. Lo ! the summer was gone by, 

And the last sound from autumn's chariot-wheels 

Had died away ; when quickly mom and eve 

Now came obscured with many a vapour chill, 

And now the days of darkness. Undismay'd, — 

For what had she to fear who placed her all 

In Heaven, — the tenant fair of this sweet scene 
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Felt her approaching change : and as a flower, 
Whose eyelids open to salute at noon 
A winter's sunbeam, if the wind perchance 
Swift veering to the east brings down the snow, 
Soon droops, soon fades beneath the blast, and dies 
So faded she. Commissioned from on high. 
Fever on burning step passed down the vale. 
And mark'd his beauteous prey. He sped the shaft, 
The shaft of death ! A messenger from Heaven I 
Of vengeance say'st thou ? Nay, of peace and love 
Supreme ! O come, and I will briefly show 
A glimse of her departure. There she lay 
As if in death's embrace ; save that oftimes 
To heav'n she raised her eyes, uplifting slow 
Her pale and lengthened hand which soon returned 
To him who claim'd it most ; and softly pressed 
Gave back a softer pressure. There she lay 
Mute, yet all-eloquent I Her looks were words 
Which spoke the placid triumph of her soul. 
And these her dearer self could well, could best 
Interpret. Soon, alas ! to him arrived 
The parting hour ; and soon for her expired 
Fond hope, foiid wish, and prayer. Dews cold as ice 
Stood thick upon her brow : her stiffening eyes 
Seem*d lost in vacancy : her hand no more 
Gave holy sign of resignation's power, 
Or constancy affectionate ; and thus 
We found that she was gone. So gently fled 
Her half-angelic spirit to the Lord I 

Light dawns. The firmament, so late surcharged 
With tempest, reassumes a look serene. 
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12 REFLECTIONS. 

Behold ! the clouds retire, and sailing down 

Yon ocean hlue of circumambient air 

Reveal the glorious sun. Seize we this hour 

Of brightness. There are scenes in winter's day 

To charm thine eyes ; and to allure thine ear, 

Music, as sweet as ever fountain play'd 

Gushing from rock or cavern rooPd with ore. 

Come then, and I will undertake to lead. 

And guide thee to no fabled scene, no feign*d 

Retreat of poets ; but to one that I 

Remember well, and thus remembering love. 

Not that these eyes have open'd on that scene 

For many a faded year ; yet all is plain 

Before me ; nor has time, that wears away 

The edge of memory, impaired as yet 

(" Bless'd be the eternal Ruler of the worW I ") 

Those pleasing recollections which arise 

From a review of solitary hours 

Spent, as each season of the year revolved. 

In converse sweet with nature. O attend I 

There is a Moor diverging from the feet 

Of hills that rise in majesty behind. 

Whose name is Ramsor.* Gold and purple there 

Give to the summer's sun their blended rays. 

Produce effulgent of the heath and gorse. 

Wealth of the shaggy wild I Many a stone 

Lurks in the bracken, or all white with age 

Looks out. A dreariness is sometimes felt 



' * This elevated moor extends flrom the ancient park, and veneraUe 
maniion Wootton Lodge, belonging to the Rev. Edward Unwin ; and 
presented thirty years ago one of the wildest scenes of what may be called 
table land in the county of Staffbrd. 
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Solemn and sad in scenery like this, 
When winter has embrowned the waste ; when fogs 
Their curtains grey have stretched along the hills, 
Smoothen'd each silent vale, and nought is heard 
To interrupt the moor*s profound repose, 
Save Churket's distant roar. And yet in wilds 
Like these, and at this season of the year. 
Instruction and delight await us. Mark 
Those stones I They through an awful lapse of time 
Have kept their station. Druid hands perchance 
Erected these ; and haply those were placed 
By Britons to denote where fell the brave. 
Where sleep the mighty dead. Next turn thine eye, 
And bear thy steps a little further on. 
Thou may'st discover stranded wrecks of rock, 
Grey fragments of a former world I They rest 
Where the old deluge left them. Bosom*d high 
In heather, or adom'd with ferny crown ; 
Or boldly towering from amidst those woods 
Where Gilbert taught a wilderness to bloom. 
And raised the hallow'd Fane*, they still demand 
Our fond regard. The verdant moss, that weaves 
Her velvet, shines, and points her fruitage brown 
Through the thin covering of the recent snow ; 
The lichens, which a bright enamel spread. 



* The late Thomas Gilbert, Esq. so long member of parliament for the 
city of Lichfield, and so well known for his great exertions in favour of a 
rerisal of the Poor Laws, appears to have been the first individual who 
endeavoured to cultivate the wild uninclosed grounds in the valley ot 
Cotton, below Ramsor Moor ; and to adorn the neighbouring hills with 
extensive plantations. From an ardent desire to promote the glory of his 
Ctod and Saviour, and to forward the salvation of the poor, he built and 
endowed a chapel at Cotton, where he and his UAe excellent wife and 
daughter are buried. 



14 REFLECTIONS. 

Or tufl the fissured rock, or clothe the stones 

With foliage elegant in form and hue ; 

These will repay thee for thy curious search. 

These will thy mind inform.* Whoe*er thou arty 

Know that a present Deity is found 

Throughout creation I Grace, contrivance, power,. 

With goodness crowning all, are plainly seen 

In the minutest of the mossy tribes. 

As in the sun, who by divine command 

First caird them into light, and life, and joy. 

O I dost thou hesitate ? Wilt thou refuse 

To trust thy friend who gladly would invite. 

And lead thee to contemplate and admire 

God in the works of nature ? There is one. 

Who shall persuade thee to the grateful task : 

Emblazon'd is his name on hist(»y's page; 

Him, — though he sleep not with the laurell'd dead, — 

His country loved and wept. Illustrious Park If 

Tutor'd by Thee J the traveller explores 

Africa's wilds, and the mysterious route 

* ** The mosses and lichens are nerer so fresh and flourishing as in 
winter, if it be not a season of frost ; and their minute beauties prodigally 
adorn the foreground. IVherever we turn, we find these productions of 
nature, to which winter is rather favourable than unkindly, scattered on 
the walls, banks of earth, rocks and stones, and upon the trunks of trees, 
with the intermixture of several small species of fern, now green and fresh ; 
and to the observing passenger their forms and colours are a source of 
inexhaustible admiration.** — Wordstoorth on the Scenery qf the Lakes. 

t ** The course of the Niger still lay concealed in vague and unsatisfac 
tory statements ; no modem traveller having yet succeeded in reaching 
its banks. The honour of first accomplishing this hazardous enterprise 
was reserved for one no less unfortunate than his predecessors. In 1795, 
the celebrated Mr. Mungo Park, a native of Scotland, offered his services 
to the African Association.** 

X Since this poem was finished, the highly interesting journal presented 
tjo thdr country by Bidwrd and John Lander has disclosed the ferptii^ 
ation of the Niqbi. 
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Of Niger, yet reluctant to betray 

The scene where terminates his grand career. 

Tutor'd by thee the traveller adores 

God, who dispenses on the barren rock 

The golden dust of vegetative life, 

And bids it flourish ; who arrests the blast 

In all its whirling fury, and commands 

The green Oases* to diffuse their light, 

As emeralds in the desert's sandy crown. 

Taught by thy page despondency shall learn 

To light the eye of faith with freshening beam 

From things below ; and ages yet unborn 

Thy living pen shall teach. — " The ruffians gone, 

I sat me down f more desolate in heart 

Than e'er I felt before. Amazement seiz'd 

Me trembling, naked, and alone. Where sight 

Could range, the awful solitude appear'd 

Of depth interminable ; and amidst 

Severest pangs from complicated woes 

I listened, look'd around, and fear'd th' approach 

Of fellow-man more savage than the beast 

That roam'd the howling wilderness. Thus sad, 

Thus sinking fast within the cold embrace 

Of horror, I concluded death was nigh. 

But in the conflict of my hurrying thoughts^ 

In that tremendous moment when I seem'd 



' * ** The Greeks called them (the Oases) the islands of the Blessed, and 
without doubt they appear delightful in the eyes of the traveller, who 
has, during nuuiy painfUl weeks, suffered the privations and the fatigue of 
the desert" — Ttm qf Ancient and Modem Egypt, by the Rev, Michael 
Ruuell. 

t The substance contained in the following twenty.eight linei it.tXHr- 
rowed ftom a most interesting detim in Mungo Park's Journals 
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To hear, and feel the mandate, < Thou must die ;' 

A moss of beauty exquisite, and crown'd 

With bloom and opening capsule caught my sight. 

Eager I gazed, revived, and was consoled. 

And thus I thought within me : — Can that God 

Who planted, water'd with the gracious dews 

Of Heav'n, and to perfection who has brought 

This moss of form so delicate ; can He, 

Who with immense benignity proclaims 

Himself the ' stranger's friend,' look unconcem'd 

On me his creature ? Thought abhorr'd I Thus 

roused, 
I started from the earth and straight pursued^ 
Careless alike of hunger or fatigue, 
My destined way. When, lo I as evening's sun 
Between his amber clouds pour'd streams of gold, 
I saw, I greeted my companions lost, 
My pastoral guides, and found their welcome sweet." 

Now leave we Ramsor. Changes strange on him 
Time may have wrought, and culture's glittering 

arms, 
Ploughshare, and spade, and axe with biting wedge 
In all the stem democracy of power 
Perchance have marr'd his features ; still I ween 
Traces of ancient character survive. 
Come then, and winding down the road that seeks 
Yon sheltered glen, observe at every step 
The landscape vary. Wever lords it high I • 
His outline, dark against the spotless blue 

* The Wever WlOb ftreteh a noble outline, which U viiible in Tarioui 
parti of the counties of Staiibrd and Derby.- 
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Of northern skies, or white in winter's shroud. 
Contrasted with a verdant world below 
Delights the eye, and animates the heart. 
Then passing onward view those aged walls, 
Ivied and ruinous. Their barrier grey 
Circles the park. Their frown in times gone by, 
If legends speak the truth, could once repel 
The vaulting stag. Now desolate they look ; 
And tottering, but a station frail maintain 
Through friendship of the woodbine interlaced 
Amidst their mouldering stones ; or through support 
From venerable trunk of pitying oak. 
Who knew them in their prouder happier days. 
But hark I How grateful from the glen below 
The voice of falling waters I Loud ascend 
Their echoes ; soflly now they die away, 
And now revive again, as breezes please. 
Creating, though the feather*d choirs are hush, 
A sylvan concert. Take thy station now 
On yonder bridge*, from whence thou may'st admire 
The sparkling silver of the mountain brook 
Fretting, and hurrying to elude thy search, 
O I there I bid thee pause. On either side 
Each sloping hill is covered to its base 
With oak and tangling thicket. This abrupt 
And high ; and that receding from our view 



* Some years ago, a bridge, similar to the present structure which now 
crosses the turnpike road leading Arom the village of Wootton to Leek, was 
swept away after the fall of a waterspout on Wever, ftom whence de. 
scended such numerous and powerful torrents, that this brook assumed 
the character of a river ; and, after removing stones of extraordinary bulk 
in its progress through the Park, completely flooded the lower grounds on 
each side of Wootton Lodge. 
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18 BEFLECTIONS. 

With undulations bold. Each unrestrain'd 

By art, their grores to distant sight appear 

As if united in the vale beneath, 

Embracing and embraced. Now let thine eye 

Move on. Lo I towering from the sylvan depths 

There Wootton stands. The grey embattled pile. 

Founded on rock, with equal unconcern 

Hears vernal music from the circling woods, 'j 

Or winter's howling blast. It seems to say, 

I am the sovereign of this solemn scene I * 

But come : Time urges, and the Sun declines 

Fast from his zenith. Suited to a glen 

So lone and wild one simple path invites. 

And gives fair entrance to the leafless maze. 

Steep the descent ! The faithful echo tells. 

Soon as the gate returns upon its hinge. 

Of our approach. Instant the chattering pie. 

And jay with of^-repeated scream give note 

Of danger to the stockdoves perch'd above. 

They in a moment's breath on sounding plumes 

Are gone. The rustle of our steps along 

This carpet form'd by many a fallen leaf 

Alarms the furry tenants of the grove. 

Close couches down the hare ! The rabbit too 

Is fiird with terror I He has wander'd far. 

Lured by a winter's sunbeam from his home, 

To taste the verdure of the freshening herb ; 



* Frofin numerous situations, near the Park, this mansion, erected by 
Inigo Jones, commands the traveller's attention ; but at certain seasons, 
and when vapour partially obscures the rocky knoll upon which it itt 
founded, it then assumes a peculiarly solemn and imposing character. 
From the bridge already alluded to, Wootton Lodge appears to the 
greatest advantage. 




JANUARY. 19 

He bounds, and, flirting back the withered leaves, 
Ne'er pauses till he reaches the retreat 
From whence he came. Then stops, with ears erect 
Listening, " before, aside, behind." But now 
Let thine eye dart across the dale, and soar 
High up the rugged banks which first salute 
The blush of waken'd Morn. Height above height 
The woods keep pace with thine ascending gaze ; 
And thou may*st witness many an aged rock 
Presiding o'er the trees, or gleaming ofi 
Between their hoary trunks. At every fall 
The mountain brook, companion of our way. 
Is heard to murmur. Deeply lost in brakes. 
Dense underwood, and bramble screen, combined 
With fern and heather, he pursues his course. 
And flows unseen, yet musical. These eyes 
Have met him in his wrathful mood I These ears 
Have heard his roar I The winter's snow, that lay 
In drifls enormous round the encumbered hills, 
Dissolving suddenly, wild was his toss. 
And vaulting with disdain above each bank 
He tore his frantic way. Or when at close 
Of summer's breathless eve, — O dreadful crash ! — » 
Burst the black thundercloud on Wever's brow ; 
Then would he call to the astonish'd hills, 
And bid their tawny cataracts descend 
In fury to the vale, proclaiming loud 
His own tremendous coming. Straight the shrubs 
That fringed his rude descent were dash'd, and torn. 
And hung with yellow foam ; — this lawn,— that plain. 
Which now with line of silver he divides. 
Were then transform' d to river broad and brown. 
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But from this wild enchantment evening's star^ 
Twinkling with early radiance o'er the hill, 
Bids us retire. Alas I a winter*s day 
Flies on no common wing. Behold ! our path 
Ascends those steeps with heather interspersed, 
With bracken, stones, and bilberry's green copse» 
Which, as in mockery of winter's blast, 
Retains a grace peculiar. ♦ Then at length 
Passing the eastern barrier egress smooth 
Awaits us. Yet, O yet, a moment's pause ; 
One farewell glimpse, one parting look, and say 
\ Peace to the Owner of a scene so blest. 

Hovering on placid pinions Night descends ! 
Such was her calm descent from heav'n ; and such 
The season of that year now long expir'd, 
When ploughing up the crystal furrow came 
The Barge of Woe.f The waters at the prow, 
Thus sever'd, cast a sickly gleam of light, 
And, chiding softly as they pass'd, soon smooth'd 
The glassy plain behind. Youth at the helm 



* The bilberry grows in great profusion over many parts of this romantic 
park, and its yerdant stalks during the winter cannot fail of attracting 
notice. In a walk, some years ago, with my kind Mend, the late Rev. John 
Granville, of Calwick, I observed several acres of sloping ground, towards 
the western side of this park, so covered with this plant, that the wholr, 
when illumined with sunshine, presented a beautiful appearance of low 
underwood, and of the richest emerald tint 

f Full twenty years have elapsed since a \)Oot bargeman, arriving in the 
night at the junction of the Coventry Canal with the Grand Trunk upon 
Fradley Heath, near Lichfield, encountered no common afflictions. As 
he was nursing one of his two sons, who had eccompanied him in the 
vessel, and who had become seriously ill, his other son fell into the lock 
and was drowned. The unfortunate youth was not in the water above 
tan minutes, but from appearances on his stomach it was conjectured he 
had received a fatal crush against the walls or gates of the lock. 
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JANUARY. 21 

Crave mandate, and the steed upon the bank 

Repress'd her step. The vessel moor'd within 

Tlie lock's sepulchral prison : it is said 

That groans portentous from the closing gates 

Were heard across the gloom on Fradley's Heath ; 

And that the sleepless echo in the aiHes 

Of Orgreave's high-roof 'd avenue * return'd 

Heavy response. But oh I where is that youth ? 

Where is the pilot gone ? Has he no sire ? 

No mother ? no companion nigh at hand 

Who with affection's voice might sooth, or share 

His toil ? The flickering glimmer of a lamp 

Within the cabin's melancholy cove 

Just show'd the figure of the unhappy sire, 

Who, as he sat expectant of the call 

From filial love, was busily employed 

Soothing the anguish of a younger son 

Pressed to his bosom. Roused at last he came 

In terror to the deck, and call'd aloud. 

•There was no voice that answer*d ! Silence deep, 

Awful, more terrible than battle's roar. 

Than loudest crash of mingling elements 

Met him at once. Oh I could I spare the rest I 

But truth impels me. Help obtained ; what pen 

Can paint those agonising looks of thine. 

Unhappy sire, as from that watery vault 

They dragged thy hapless son ! The rose of health 

Yet bloom'd upon his cheek, but life was gone I 

Slow down the vale of Trent, as morn approached, 



* A beautiftil avenue, belonging to Earl Lichfield, near Fradley 
Heath. 
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The death-bell spoke ♦ ; and ere the western sun 
Behind Beau-Desert's f purple height had pour*d 
Twice on another world from golden urn 
** The rich cascade of day J," weeping, but yet 
With much of resignation on his brow, 
The sire embark'd. The coffin, duly placed 
Nigh his surviving charge, was cover'd o'er 
With a dark boat-cloak ; for he could not bear 
To see ihcU often, which contain*d the smile 
Of one he loved so tenderly. At length 
With dull and measured step his steed moved on ; 
The barge obedient followed. Lot severe I 
Compulsion dread I Necessity how stern ! 
He, who so lately caroll*d as he cut 
The glassy wave, dreaming no ill, but seen 
Blithe as his youthful sons, is station'd now 
The pilot of the dying and the dead I — 
Is there an eye not fix'd within the cold 
Of marble monumental that can stay 
The tear for griefs like these ? Is there a heart 
So dead to all the sympathies of love, 
As to refuse a tributary sigh 
For him, who, by the wise decrees of Heaven, 
Was destined through that slow-revolving night 
To guard his freight of sickness and despair. 
And steer through listening gloom the Barge of 
Death ? 

* The melancholy event having occurred within the parish of Alrewas, 
the same was announced at an early hour the following morning Arom the 
church belonging to that village, situated on the banks of the Trent 

f On this grand eminence is the seat of the Marquis of Anglesea. 

X For this beautiful phrase I am indebted to the poet Moore. 



CANTO THE SECOND. 
FEBRUARY. 
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A memorable early Spring. — The unusual warmth and fine- 
ness of the weather, perhaps the forerunners of a cold and 
gloomy season. — Thankfulness becomes man. — A walk 
in Westminster Abbey. The graves of Chatham, Pitt, and 
Pox, — Allusion to the last 4scene in Pittas life. — Reflec- 
tions. — The garden and the rookery. — The mind is re- 
freshed in witnessing the happiness of creation. — The early 
flowers of the Spring noticed. — The industry of bees. — 
The caution of fieldfares. — Times of peace predicted in 
the Scriptures. — Further notice of the unusually forward 
appearance of flowers and vegetation. — Recollection of far 
different scenes at precisely the same period of the year. — 
Long-continued frost. — Sudden thaw. — The river Ribble 
and the sea. — Melancholy history of an individual sup- 
posed to have perished in that river. 



FEBRUARY. 



Oh 1 how unlike to February drear 

This day of beams and stillness I Morning light 

Came from the East accompanied with airs 

Gentle, as though they whisper'd to the world 

The birth of May. Delusive calm like this 

Forebodes the coming of a blast severe, 

Clouds, and destructive storms. Hush'd be the 

tongue 
Ungrateful I The predicted blast, which sounds 
In fancy's ear, may never shake the twigs 
Of yonder willow I and those gloomy clouds, 
So vainly prophesied, may never form. 
Or, form'd, may gradually melt away 
In air and sunshine. Life is best enjoy'd 
Wlien from each changeful season in the year, 
From works of art or nature that surround 
Our path, and from events of bliss or woe. 
We can look up with gratitude and faith 
To Him, the great Creator I Mark that man. 
Who, rapt in hallowed meditation, moves 
So softly down the. minster's trophied aisle. 
That echo scarcely hears him. He is One 
Not disinclined to praise the sculptor's hand 
That wakes to seeming life relenting stone, 



26 REFLECTIONS. 

And bids the marble breathe. No, he admires 
Talents and arts, as gracious gifts derived 
From Heaven. Hence on the Architect divine, 
Who out of chaos this stupendous world 
Framed with such beauty, order, strength, he dwells 
In rapture ; calls to mind eternal truth, 
Almighty power, intelligence supreme. 
And goodness infinite, which prompted God 
To fashion man, and give to mortal dust 
A living soul. Observe him further. Now 
Linger his footsteps on that pavement cold. 
Where sleeps the patriot Chatham ; where repose 
Those generous rivals, those illustrious men, 
Men, who could charm and awe the world by turns ; 
Men, whom the bard oi Abhatsford* has sung 
In verse imperishable. Judgest thou 
That he whose walk along the cloister's gloom 
Has been thus watch'd ; and from whose eye the 

tear 
Now starts, is weeping o'er the wrecks of taste 
And genius tomb'd ? His are the tears of h)pe^\ 
The grateful dews that wet the Christian's eye. 
When, looking up to heaven, he can say. 
Not as the statesmen :|: or the patriots famed 

• See Sir Walter Scott's most beautiAil Introduction to the first Canto 
in liarmion. 

f That num*s Christianity is not the Christianity of the New Testament, 
unless it lead him, when contemplating " the laurelled dead,** to feel, if 
not to express, a secret thankfulness for every ray qf hope, however ob. 
tained, [respecting the present conditicm of the departed in the other 
world. 

t Religion teaches us to rejoice at every testimony to scriptural truth 
which the deathbeds of statesm»i and patriots aSbrd. Hence we ought 
to read with no ordinary feelings of delight those few particulars, which 
have been given to the public, of the final interview between Mr. Pitt and 



FEBRUARY. 27 

Of Rome or Athens died these wondrous men. 

These sons of Britain. Ask thine heart, enquire 

If aught in all the brilliancy that graced 

Pitt's splendid morn ; in all his grand career 

To Fame's high altar so arrests thine eye, 

So gains thy feelings, as the final scene 

Of that expiring statesman ? Drawn aside 

The curtain from the lofty tester, mark 

The dying man I Humility achieves 

A triumph sacred in the sight of Heaven : 

Taste, genius, talents of exalted power 

Bow at her footstool. Hush I the dying speaks, 



the Bishop of Winchester ; and of that memorable conversation between 
Mr. Fox and Lord Holland respecting the truth of Christianity. Nor with 
inferior feelings of joy and thankfulness can the following apparently 
well.authenticated particulars concerning the latter days of Mr. Canning 
be perused : >- 

** So scrupulous and attentive was he in the discharge of his religious 
duties, that he never suflRsred a Sabbath^ay to pass, if public business or 
other causes prevented him from attending his church, without assembling 
in the drawing-room the whole of his family and servants, and reading to 
them himself the whole of the Liturgy. Did this look like indifference 
to religious feeling ? We happen to know, too, that the last Sabbath that 
ever shone upon him witnessed his anxiety to have the same duties per- 
formed ; but, in the interval, before the necessary preparations could be 
made, he sunk into a slumber from which he awoke in a state of mind, 
which denoted to those around him, that he was no longer conscious of 
his pious anxiety.** — Courier. 

** In the extremity of excruciating sufferings with which it pleased the 
Most High to try the dying-bed of Mr. Canning, and which the sufflerer 
bore with much fortitude, pain wrung from him an impassioned prayer 
for relief One of his medical attendants, hearing the ejaculation, 
promptly and feelingly said, * 1 hope, indeed, sir, that you do call on God 
through Jesus Christ?* to which the patient distinctly and earnestly 
answered, * I da* ** — Sun. 

What a blessing to a country is a free and enlightened press when it 
communicates such interesting particulars as these ! It seems here but 
right to observe, that another newspaper, of high character, " The Even, 
ing Mail,** has recently made some admirable remarks on Sir Herbert 
Taylor's afKscting account of the last days of his Royal Highness the Dttke 
of York. 



28 REFLECTIONS. 

Urged gentiy to give proof of holy faith, 
And taste the emblems of a Saviour's love t 
" I am not worthy to partake of these." ♦ 
Breathes there no consolation in such words, 
To those who tend the dying ? Self dethroned, 
How blest the estate of man I Heav'n's golden gates 
Seem opening, and the gracious sound is heard 
Of pardon and acceptance from above. 
Descending from a theme so grave, from scenes 
Where Truth, not Fancy with her magic wand. 
Has led ; yon garden waking into life 
May charm, refresh, instruct. But let me first 
Pay due observance to those neighbouring states^ 
Those rooks assembling in their favourite elms. 
Mindful of times and seasons ; much attach *d 
To rule they seem ; and yet to them belongs 
Strange policy, invincible desire 
Of living near to man, who ofl requites 
With fraud, and all the horrors of a siege, 
Their noble confidence. At prime of dawn 
Cawing incessantly they came ; and full 
Of purpose, to revisit, and repair 
Their time-worn citadels and gaping towers, 
WheeFd round and round in sable flight commix'd 
Dark ning the sky. Now some are perch*d afar, 

* Such were the words of Mr. Pitt, when the Bishop of Winchester pro. 
posed administering the sacrament to his dying Mend. Let us remember 
that he who employed them was no common man. Mr. Pitt, as his ge- 
nerous rival, Mr. Fox, observed, always used ** the right word.** When, 
therefore, such a man as Mr. Pitt said, ** I am not worthy," &&, at this 
time, there was the true Christian feeling of self-abasement at work in his 
heart j and the Bishop might well remark, that such humility of heart 
was most desirable, and necessary, for all who would " be received as 
worthy partakers of that holy sacrament" 
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As if absorbed in thought on grave affairs 

Of state. Others with eagerness convey 

The well-proportioned timber to their homes ; 

And others yet, for youth is fond of play, 

Soar on aspiring pinions up the skies ; 

Then rapidly descending down to earth 

In sportive evolutions touch the ground 

But to ascend again. It soothes the mind 

To see creation happy ; to behold 

A glimpse, alas, how transient ! of those days, 

That time delightful, when Euphrates saw 

The happiness of all which God had form'd. 

And check'd his waves that they might hear the 

song 
From Eden's grove. Lo I where those borders swell, 
Inclining to the south, yet pleased to feel 
Warm salutations from an eastern sun ! 
How gay the garden I Winter stands appalVd ; 
And Frost, of his severity deprived 
Dissolves in tears. Simplicity of form. 
And all th' engaging modesty of dress, 
With eye so pure that from the world's rude gaze 
It fearful bends ; — these, these are native charms. 
That grace the early daughter of the year. 
The snowdrop fair. Encircled with a guard 
Of verdant spears the brilliant crocus glows ; 
While aconites in bright profusion spread 
Their stars ; and then hepatica unfolds 
Full to the sun her varied beauty, white 
As Lathkil's* foam, or dark as Rhone's blue waves, 

* The little river called the Lathkil (or the Larkel), rises near Over 
Haddon ; and is, as Mr. Rhodes, in his " Peak Scenery," very justly ob- 
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Or lovelier yet with blush of roses dyed 

Won by ethereal mildness, tempted now, 

To scenes remember'd and not less beloved 

Forth come the murmuring bees. Their hum, though 

faint 
Contrasted with their tone in summer hours 
Of business, or in war, is still the voice 
Of industry. The crocus chiefly draws. 
With bosom all expanded to the sun 
Their prime regard. 'Tis pleasant to observe 
Those who in deathlike torpor have remained 
So long, at once reanimated ; full 
Of life and energy, as though their toils 
In summer or in autumn's golden months 
Were closed but yesterday. Through winter's night 
Perchance these insect nations may have roam'd 
The fields of fancy ; in ideal bowers 
Gather'd ambrosial food ; and wakening now 
From visions so mellifluous wing their way, 
Impatient to resume each labour sweet. 
Delighted to unfurl their plumage, charm*d 
Ere winter dies, to greet a sun like this, 
Behold those congregated fieldfares. Time 
Has not as yet admonished them to seek 
Their native land. They hurry to my thoughts 
The past, and make it present. O I that mom 
I well remember, when, as stillness reign'd 



serves, one of the most brilliant streams amongst the dells of Derbyshire." 
1*0 the late Sir H. Davy's publication, entitled Salmonia^ I must refer the 
reader for a learned and highly interesting discussion about the blue tints 
of the;Rh6ne, and the colour of the water, examined repeatedly by himself, 
belonging to diflfbrent small lakes. 



FEBRUARY. 31 

Within the solitude of forest groves, 

Such music met me, that I paused to hear ; 

And wonder'd whence it flow'd. Soft were the notes 

And sweetly mutable * ; yet half-suppress*d 

In fear, or guile perhaps, so to elude 

Notice from early stranger. Looking up, 

I saw the feathered choirs. Orb within orb 

They sat assembled in a reverend oak 

That soar'd above its fellows. Me observed, 

The concert ceased I The songsters in a cloud 

Plew upward, leaving one or two behind 

Like sentinels to watch a stranger seen : 

Chattering these soon withdrew, and thus resigned 

Their solitude to silence and to me. 

There is a time predicted in that Book, 

Whose leaves are verity and whose author God, 

When peace shall repossess this warring world, 

And hush Creation's groan. Speed to those days ! •— 

Prophetic years expire I To Eden give 

A second birth I Then, fear and guile unknown^ 

The feather' d warblers the approach of man 

Shall welcome as at first ; and man himself. 

Exalted to a state advancing near 

Primeval innocence, shall cease to grieve. 

To injure, or destroy. But let this strain 

Be hush'd I Me it becomes not to explore 

Mysterious visions, which the wise and good 

Alone can penetrate. Far humbler scenes 

* Since these lines were written I have had the pleasure of listening 
again to the gentle sons of the fieldfares, when assembled in lofty trees in 
the spring ; and whennhe weather was very mild. On each of these oc- 
casions the song was changed into a restless chatter as soon as these birds 
percdved that they had excited observation. 



32 REFLBCTIOKS. 

To me belong ; from whose attractive charms, 
Aspiring heavenward, the heart may feel 
Perception dear of gratitude and love. 
Once more the garden calls us. * Genial da3rs, 
Such as we now experience, urge apace 
The blooms of spring ; and beauty premature, 
Yet welcome, charms the roving eye. *Tis noon : 
How sofl the zeph3nr breathes ! Pausing awhile 
Where yon mezereon purples all her twigs, 
He steals, then wafts her fragrance. Not alone 
She decks that border. Many a floral stem. 
Regardless of *< the blossom-bruising hail,'* . 
Which March, as yet unborn, with cruel force 
May drive across an unsuspecting world, 
Ascends. The daisy in rosaceous tufl 
Her bloom unfolds. The gentian's eye reveals 
Tints not inferior to the blue of heav'n 
In winter's moonlight ; and narcissus gives 
Her golden treasure in each opening bud 
To noon's effulgent care. Nor are those banks 
That guard the river's wild and vocal course. 
Nor hills, nor yet the dewy clefts of rock- 
To the warm influence of these genial days 
Insensible. Teeming with life they all 
Appear ! But in a moment from these sights 
Of vernal promise Memory calls me far. 
Her hand resistless beckons. Fancy flies 
In breathless haste to scenes, and shores remote, 

* Though, in this remarkably forward season, the flowers which usually 
appear in March and ApHlt in a late spring, were present in the month of 
February ; yet timely checks to premature vegetation were so merciftilly 
wait, that all things were " in order '* before Midsummer. A spring of 
still more remarkable forwardness is noticed in the " Linnean Correspond. 
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FEBRUARY. .33 

Regions inhospitable, where, intent 

On deeds of woe, along those fatal sands 

That stretch their changeful empire in the seas, 

Stalks Desolation ; and where Shipwreck holds 

His nightly court. The Ribble there revolves 

Into the ocean with tremendous sweep ! 

There, dreadful to relate I across the ear 

Of midnight darkness, and amidst the howl 

Of waves in wildest conflict, comes full oft 

The cry, the groan, the agonising shriek. 

From vessel foundering on those shoals of death. 

But to such scenes, such regions of despair 

O say, why Memory leads ? Know, then, that she 

Delights, her sister Fancy ever near. 

Whose pencil may throw in the lights and shades 

Harmonious, to present in bold relief 

Her pictures to the mind of man. To her 

Not harsh, nor yet unwelcome, is the change. 

The quick transition, from the loveliest sights 

In nature, — limpid rills, and groves, and lawns 

Where the wild deer assemble, — to those crags, 

Tide-worn and naked, whence the cormorant screams ; 

Or to yon sandy solitude, where Morn 

Lifting his eye, it grieves him to behold 

The stranded wreck ; sails rifted, anchor snapped. 

And mast, once towering, prostrate and propelFd 

Right through the roofless cabin ; while, below, 

Amidst the gaping ruins, — awful sight I — 

The dead unshrouded lie. — Years have now fled. 

Since at this season, when for tedious moons 

Frost had outstretched his sceptre, and beneath 

His sovereignty all nature lay benumb'd ; 
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The long-expected thaw at last arrived I 

'Twas music to the mariner, detained 

Fast on this frozen shore by adverse gales. 

To hear the south wind blow. It pleased him much 

To mark the curlews * circling through the air 

Down to their sands ; and then to view the gloom 

Thick gathering, blending ocean, earth, and skies 

In dim uncertainty. Smiling he raised 

His cheek, and stretched out his hand to feel 

The drops from heaven. Gently at first they came ; 

But, as Night threw her mantle o'er the deep, 

Louder and louder roar'd contending winds ; 

And such incessant torrents from the clouds 

Fell prone to earth, that, realms of snow and ice 

Dissolving, Winter's loosen'd empire seem'd 

To yield at once. Then, Walton, what a waste 

Of waters f, red and raving as they roll'd. 

Thy vale presented I Then thy Ribble scom'd 

Restraint ; and, lifting up himself on high. 

Burst through the icy pavement with which frost 

Had floor'd him long, and with a monarch's air 

Gave the wide-floating fragments to his waves. 

But when he reach'd the broad expanse of sand, 

Which the tide far receding left exposed 

Nigh Lytham's tower, he flooded all the space, 



* In severe seasons these birds seek inland security. 

f Through the delightful Vale of Walton, near Preston, the river Ribble 
flows with great beauty ; and in rainy seasons, and especially at the sudden 
dissolution of the winter's snow, with an elevation and force that no tra. 
▼eller, who only sees it at peace in a summer's day, could easily credit. 
The particulars mentioned in this part of the poem were communicated to 
me by Jonathan Peel, Esq. of Acciington Hal), in the county of Lancaster, 
who happened to be residing at Lytham, when the awfUl flood upon the 
Ribble occurred, in,February, 1815. 
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Himself a sea ! Ocean astonish'd felt 
The' excess of waters, gathered all his strength, 
And, loudly calling on the furious West 
To rouse, to hurry his returning tide, 
Roird back the inundation. Then was heard 
The crash, the conflict terrible between 
Billows and drift-ice dashing. Then like smoke 
From the exasperated waves arose 
The briny mist ; and you might see the foam 
Whirl'd through the air in convoluted wreaths, 
Or drifted inland from the groaning strand 
As snow in winter's day. — Oh I it is said 
(I vouch not for the truth,) that, venturing far 
On ice then loosen'd, but which seem'd to bi;idge 
The creeks and sluices nigh old Kibble's shore, 
He, who has never to his home return'd, 
Was borne away upon the ebbing tide. 
Like vessel heaving out to sea. — The head 
Turns dizzy at such thought, and horrors freeze 
The soul. — Through undulating clouds of spray, 
As sheeted spectre in the minster's aisle 
Seen dimly, and then lost, and then observed 
Again ; the form of mortal man, Tis said. 
Glided along the waters. — Help was vain I 
What boat could live in such a tossing tide 
Of ice and surge ? — Perhaps he cried aloud : 
Tlie roaring breakers heard his frantic moan. 
Perhaps, — for Rumour whispers how at dawn 
He went in quest of sea-fowl, — he might now 
Affix his fluttering kerchief to his gun. 
And hoist it high in air, a mournful sign 

D 2 
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Of griefs unutterable. Desperate hope, 
That some kmd eye flr6m dim and distant shore 
Might view the Itreamer quivering I Alas I 
Friendship could only weep. The Isle of Death, 
Rocking and reeling up and down the waves. 
Bore him away, and Ocean closed his woe. 



CANTO THE THIRD. 



MARCH. 
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Memorable severity of the season in March, 1824. — Sketch 
uf a Patriot King. — Scenery produced by the frost on win- 
dows. — The disappointed gardener. — - Disappointments the 
lot of all. — Reflections. —The Miser, and the Slave to am- 
bition and military glory. — The late Emperor Napoleon. 
— His retreat from Russia. — The miseries of his armies 
on the river Berezina, and in Poland. — Reflections. — The 
uncertainty of the weather in the month of March. —Moon- 
light scenery at Hardwick. 



MARCH. 



-T RosT with his shuttle has so interwov'n, 
So glazed the flaky shower which fell at eve, 
Whitening the earth, that now, as morning, light 
Peeps o'er tlie forest hills, and scatters gold. 
Each lawn appears a spangled woof of snow, 
Weft of a thousand dyes. The lofty pine 
Soars darkly through the dazzling air, yet boasts 
A snowy diadem. Pageant how gay, 
And frail as that which monarchs sometimes T/ear ! 
His yet is safe, who rules as God commands ; 
Who claims, and who has earn'd, the richest boon 
A people can bestow, the envied name 
Of Patriot King. To him no " fear of change." 
Lo ! when retiring from the public gaze. 
And all the needful splendour of a court, 
He bends his knee imperial ; intercedes 
For all whom God has given ; and invokes 
The aid of Him whose dread prerogative 
Is life and death, and heaven and hell. Again, 
If daty and affection call him forth 
To range his fair domain, at every turn 
He meets his people's smile ; and as he marks 
The radiant tears of gratitude and love 
Just starting from a nation's eye, he cries. 
These are the brightest jewels of my crown ! 

D 4 
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The frostwork that adorns our windows spreads 

Such crystal scenery as wakes the smile 

Of Youth and Age, must at a piercing glance 

From yonder sun dissolve. 'Tis ice. But mark 

How fine, how bold the etching I Woollett's hand 

A wilder scene ne'er foliaged ; nor can Art 

With finest tools surpass the wondrous touch 

Of Frost, when o'er the dewy pane he waves 

His icy needle. Versatile in powers. 

He is an artist famed I A monarch, too. 

Stern and severe I The liquid lapse of song 

From birds and fountains he imprisons ; chains 

The vital breath of man ; and at his fi'own 

Bids vegetation die. Yet he delights 

To show his freakish talents o'er the glass» 

The window's crystal field. There, silvery stars 

Glisten suspended in the ideal blue 

Of ether ; while in fancy vales recede 

'Mid hills of height cerulean, from whose sides 

Depend the rimy groves. Next aged trees 

Appear to overhang each pale ravine, 

Or bridge the hoar profound I Me it can please ; 

To pass some moments in a fond review 

Of all this mimic Lapland; but there's One 

Now passing, and in haste, to whom belong 

Far other thoughts. It suits not him to pause> 

He recks not of a scene like this. Behold 

Him to whose care yon garden is consign'd, 

How fast he hurries onward, how unmoved 

His countenance, as though the world's afiairs 

Press'd heavily I He seeks the sheltering wall 

Whose ample sweep of curvature entraps 
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The morning sun. There you may see him stand 

Fropp'd on his spade, the statue of despair. 

Or, if he shows that life is not extinct, 

The motions of his hand, and of his head 

The shake significant, full well disclose 

What passes now within. He feels his hopes 

Expire. He sees the children of his care, 

So lately verdant, droop and withering bend 

To kiss the marble snow. Heart-sickening sight I 

Haply from deaths so premature he learns 

A nobler lesson than success e'er taught. 

Than seasons most propitious ofi inspire : 

He learns to think of God ; of Him whose smile 

Is Eden, and whose frown, though terrible. 

Is ofbtimes sweetest mercy in disguise. 

Keen disappointments are the lot of all 

Who tread this transient earth. The royal throne. 

The cottage with its low and ivied roof. 

Attest the fact ; and Salem^s King renowned. 

Whose wisdom, power, and vast magnificence 

Enlighten'd and appaird the world, proclaims 

That all is vanity. — To overlook 

Past days of sunshine we are ever prone, 

When tempest shrouds the heavens. We forget 

Our lot, our end, the nature of this world, 

In which as sinful creatures we sojourn ; 

And hence inquietude. The righteous Lord 

Demands his own : we fret, we murmur. Time 

And sage experience counsel us in vain. 

The heart remains unsoflen'd. Grace divine 

Effects the change ! Then vernal frosts may blight 
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The loveliest promise of the budding year : 

Then drought, as with the siroc's breath, embrown 

The meads ; or autumn's sudden burst of rain 

Level the lately undulating com. 

And dim the gold of harvests. Still the mind 

Is fix'd ! A sigh may now and then escape ; 

The saintly tear of supplication fall : 

Yet is there peace within, a hope serene, 

A confidence that all is wisely plann'd. 

O I happy, enviable state of heart. 

Unknown to him, who, as night's curtain falls. 

Dead to the' ennobling charities of life. 

Retires to count his treasure. Shutters barr'd. 

And doors with triple league of lock and bolts, 

Give to a mind so grovelling and abased 

No permanent repose. Beneath his door 

Permit the breeze to sigh, he starts as though 

He heard the robber's step, as though he saw 

The ruffian's fingers buried in the drawer 

Where sleeps his idol — Gold. Nor more allied 

To those diviner tempers of the soul 

Is he, though king supreme, who, if inflamed 

With thirst of glory, to his bosom calls 

The fiend of war. For him nor summer's day. 

With all her roses hung in warbling shades ; 

Nor night, restorer sweet of mental peace. 

Can breathe a calm. Ambition's feverish dreams 

Distract, and Envy's ever torturing snakes 

Hiss, as they wreathe his diadem. Success 

He scorns to question. Hence, ere armies march. 

Darkening the plain, battles, as yet remote. 
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Within the deep recesses of his mind 

He plans ; he fights, he conquers I Thou, O France ! 

Thou hadst an emperor once ! Happy for 2%ee, 

And happy for this earth, that power belongs 

To God I Wherever tides revolved, or winds 

Swept the eternal snow ; wherever Morn 

Awoke the fold, or breeze-exciting Eve 

Refreshed the vineyard's purple shade, or waved 

The yellow corn ; thy sovereign's name was heard,-— 

The name of dread Napoleon I His star 

Is set for ever I Still unto the world 

In deathless character history unfolds 

Its greatness and its fall !* Cold is the heart, 

Contemplating Helena's sullen rock. 

That feels no struggle, no conflicting rush 

Of mingling passions, and disdains to give 

The poor, the perishable meed of praise 

To bravery, and talents, " lowly laid,'- — 

To genius prostrate I Colder still the heart 

Which can forget, O France ! thy legions famed ; 

Who, as the imperial Eagle stretch'd its wing 

To milder skies, in all the forms of woe, 

In all the frightful attitudes of death, 

Were left to perish in Pohnian wilds.f 

O those terrific days I O nights yet more 

Terrific I when, as winds autumnal ceased^ 

Impatient of his prey, his destined spoil . 

Stem Berezijia saw, and felt the approach 

* Sir Walter Scott's history will be read with interest to the end of 
time. 

t The unparalleled miseries which overwhelmed the French army on 
its retreat from Moscow are amply detailed in Count Philippe de Segur's 
volumes. 
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Of Moscow* s van^uish'd heroes. All along 

His banks, for leagues, the maddening tumult 

rush'd ; 
Rage in the van, and terror in the rear ; 
Confusion infinite I Rider and horse, 
Alike regardless of the piercing cries 
From victims perishing beneath their tread I 
Visions of horror, how ye throng my sight ! 
Red from the sanguinary crush revolved 
War's ponderous wheels. On every side Despair 
Disclosed her wretched ofispring. Here they lay 
Unmoved as Death approach'd : or feebly raised 
The asking hand or the imploring eye, 
In sign of deepest anguish. Now were heard 
More deafening clamours, with appalling oaths, 
And imprecations horrible to tell ; 
And, as dense vapoury volumes from the jaws 
Of kiln or furnace labour to effect 
Their passage through the skies ; as the wild waves 
Struggle in conflict to attain their shore ; 
So crowds, on crowds, impatient of delay, 
Press*d furiously, as though some object grand 
Stood fair in view. By dint of massive force, 
These reached the fatal bridge.* The bridge, as if 
The bridge conspired to aggravate distress, 
Groan'd heavily, and gave with starting planks 
Sign of approaching fall I As bees in thick 
And sable clusters hang around their hive. 
When showers are seen retiring, and the sun 
Strikes through the broken clouds with sevenfold 
heat; 

• See Count S^gur, toL U. pp. 316, 317. 
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So on this frail, this tottering structure swarm'd 

The frantic multitude. — On either hand 

Death yawn'dl — Crash afler crash was heard, and 

plunge 
Succeeding plunge. Then you might see, below, 
The greedy river gorging down its prey, 
And yet insatiate : then, if not ingulfd, 
The young, the old, the timid, and the brave, 
Struggling, or floating lifeless down the tide: 
And oft, amidst the whirl of eddies, — sight 
Most piteous! — mothers, as they sunk, with arms 
UplifUng still their babes, as though in death 
They felt the passion of maternal love. 
But o'er the wretched, who from pangs like these 
Escaped, a wilder storm was gathermg. Leagued 
With Famine, Winter came. At his command. 
So Heav n ordain'd, the snowy deluge fell. 
Mountain, and vale, and fathomless morass, 
And all the late varieties of scene. 
Were soon assimilated. Save where far 
The piny forest stretch'd a night of gloom ; 
And save where, black between their banks of snow, 
The yet unfrozen rivers roll'd, and roared. — 
There is a solemn stillness known to those 
Who mark the seasons, and delight to roam 
A forest, when the winds repose ; when all 
Its furr'd and plumy tenantry are hush. 
And fast the broad and feathery flakes descend 
From the low arch of heaven. Yes, time has been 
When I have felt this fancied pause of life. 
This speaking silence. Not a breath confused 
The motion, order, and incessant flow 
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Of that fair shower, which fell so prone, so still. 
Sounds there were none ; save when a lonely deer 
Rose from his couch, and from his dappled back 
And branching antlers shook the frozen load. 
Or save that gentle flutter, which betray'd 
The solitary redbreast flitting by ; 
Who from excess of hunger came to taste 
Fruitage, that blush'd between the snow-wrapp'd 

leaves. 
The holly's living coral. — DiflPerent far 
Such scenes, such stillness in our winter's day, 
From those unutterable sights, those screams. 
Hunger's wild wail, and Disappointment's curse, 
Which Berezina saw and heard so long. 
Across a world of snow. — But Oh I the thought 
How welcome, how refreshing to the soul. 
That, midst this strange and frightful tragedy. 
This drama so replete with deaths, wherein 
The demon passions which pollute our race 
Rush grimly forth ; one sight there was, a sight ' 
Which God approves*, — the dying soldier sunk 
On knees of faith and penitence I Then, then 
One sound ascended to the upper skies, 
And charm'd the angelic choir. Spontaneous they 
Hush'd their impassion'd harps to hear the strain. 
The music of a dying sinner's prayer : 



* From the following expressions, in Count Slur's volume, I hope we 
may infer that some of our unhappy fellow.creatures, at this terrible crisis, 
expired in the exercise of faith and prayer : — " Scarcely did strength 
enough remain to utter a prayer." — " Their bosoms heaved heavy sighs ; 
they looked at Heaven."— ** Some were observed, who, renouncing life, 
went aside, and sat down resigned, looking with a fixed eye on the snow 
which was shortly to be their tomb." 
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That ended, through the listeniiig domes of heaven 

Peal'd the full anthem of seraphic joy. — 

Much yet remains untold. The breath of frost 

Congealing by degrees life's purple flood, 

Death urged his giant work. What myriads then, 

Snatch'd from that brave and splendid soldiery. 

Whose name, whose prowess, and whose near ap- 

proach 
Turn*d nations pale, sunk lifeless on the snow. 
Unwept, unburied I The cold shapeless drift 
Their bed, their pillow ; and the howling blast 
Their knell ! The frozen and enormous heaps 
Of pale mortality lay scattered wide 
As on a mighty altar. Round and round 
The ghastly banquet screamed the eagles fierce. 
And champ'd with bloodless beak. To mortal man, 
This strange contagion of disease and death, 
This famine, like Samaria'% plague, or that 
Which Salem felt at her appointed hour. 
Was not confined. It seized the steeds of war. 
Whose haughty prancings were so lately heard 
Through blazing Moscow. Ears depress'd and cold. 
Dangling in ice, — nostrils glaz*d o*er with frost, — 
Eyes sunk, bereaved of their accustomed fire, — 
Limbs palsied, — deep-fetch*d sighs, and bristling skin 
Drawn tight along the flank, gave presage sure 
Of all that followed. Nightly down they dropp'd 
In troops, half-buried in the snowy waste ; 
Their lean and gaping jaws with nalced teeth 
Presented to the skies I — There is a tale 
Yet to be told ; a tale, which, if remorse 
Could pierce the shirt of steel Ambition wears, 
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Might dim his eyes with penitential flow, 
And cool his burning cheek. — Not far removed 
From piny forest Osmiana stood.* 
Ill-fated hamlet, destined to sm-vey 
Immeasurable horrors I Eager flames 
Involved thy walls, and, as thy falling roofs 
Beat down the blaze, indignantly it soar*d. 
Feeding afresh its fury. Warriors gaunt 
Lay here assembled ; remnant of that host 
Whose thunders had appalFd the northern sphere, 
And roused the Czar of empires from his throne. 
O dismal sight ! O terrible reverse 
Of human grandeur I Mmd and body changed 
Alike I And now through undulating smoke. 
Volumes of crimson'd vapour, to those clouds 
Whence fell incessant snow, the spiry flames 
Arose ; while famished and half-naked bands. 
Circling around the nether blaze, beheld 
Their comrades dead, or dying at their feet, 
Unmoved and unappall'd. — It seem*d as though 
The fiends of hell were loose upon the earth ; 
For from the dark recesses of the woods 
Forth issued those whom neither hopes nor fears 
Could soothe or awe. Reason lost, furious they 
Rush*d onwards with a wild delirious yell. 
And laughter yet more shocking ; till at length 
Reaching the hamlet as their funeral pyre. 
They leap'd into the partmg flames f, and died 
In strange convulsive agony, in chains 
Of torture self-imposed I — Breathes there a man, 
A veteran warrior who beheld these scenes, 

• See Count Sigai, vol ii. p. S40. f Ibid, vol u. pp. 350, 351. 
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This night of madness and of woe? Stand forth, 
For thou must surely say, " I never saw, 
Not at the bridge of death o'er Lodi's flood. 
Not on Marengo's bloody plain, nor yet 
Round Borodino's sanguinary wolds, 
A sight so dreadful, nor in all the fields 
Of mortal carnage which my feet have trod." 
Enough of war. Does human nature shrink 
From a detail of misery like this ? 
Does she recoil at horrors so combined, 
The fruit of mortal strife I Alas ! she fain 
Would throw the shade deceptions of her veil 
O'er deeds like these, so fatal to her pride. 
To all her fond and deeply cherish'd claim 
Of innate goodness.* — History divine, 
Present thy mirror fashion'd in the skies I 
Delusion fades away I In happier hour 
Of blest humility, of faith, of love, 
Relenting Nature owns her image true. 

Oh how the mind has been removed afar 

From scenes of blest tranquillity ; from thoughts 

Of that destructive memorable frost 

Which marr'd the gardener's pride, yet haply fix'd 

His heart on heaven I Easy was Fancy's flight. 

She view'd the latent struggle. Next she saw 

• Perhaps there is not a chapter in the Bible which presents a finer pic- 
ture of the goodness, forbearance, mercy, and justice of Almighty God, 
contrasted with the natural ingratitude and deep-rooted rebellion of man 
towards his Creator, than that which is displayed in the ninth chapter of 
Nehemiah. The very comprehensive, able, and devout practical obsenr. 
ations on this chapter, by that eminent divine, the late Rev. Thomas Scott, 
will be read with delight, and we may hope, with profit, to the end of time. 
—See Scott's Family Bible. 

B 
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Surprise and sullen disappointment yield 

To peace ; and on the cheek, that throne from whence 

The heart its secret warfare oft proclaims, 

Divine composure reign* Contrasting then 

Such calm of countenance, witness beloved 

Of inward rest, with that dark scowl of hate, 

That fell suspicion, those horrific looks 

Which mark the slaves of glory and of gold ; 

She fix'd her rapid thoughts on Him, O France I 

Who for a season on his dread career 

Fastened the world's broad eye I Reverting now 

To Nature's charms, and with the vernal hours 

Again familiar, she contemplates war 

No more. And yet her future wanderings 

Through Nature's loveliest regions, in a world 

Like ours, must sometimes to her view present 

Battle's red plain ; and lead her to enlarge 

On war, and warriors grim. — Who that e'er felt 

His heart dilate with rapture as he view'd 

The Rhine's revolving splendour ; if, perchance. 

Turning around some promontory huge, 

Frown'd the stem castle, awful in decay, 

Perceived he not the thoughts of other times. 

Bloody and barbarous, rush upon his mind. 

And heard he not the mighty din of war 

Triumphant o'er SchafFhausen's distant roar ? 

Thus, Sutton* I from thy sylvan haunts, retreats 

Beloved, and dearer still since Need wood's fall ; 

* Since the destruction of Needwood Forest, the scenery in various 
parts of Sutton Park, near Sutton Coldfield in Warwickshire, is, perhaps, 
superior to any natural woodland scenery now remaining in the interior of 
the kingdom. For a knowledge of its l)^auties, I feel myself greatly in- 
debted to the kindness of my friend, the Bev. JflJin Rilan^ of YoxalL 
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Haply some wanderer may trace the road 

Famed for unbending * majesty of line, 

By Roman legions form'd I Can thy sweet scenes 

Just left behind, yet fresh in Memory's eye. 

Exclude the steel-clad warriors ? Can the love 

Which Fancy bears thee lead her to repel 

Visions of ancient greatness, or forget 

Home, once the terror of a subject world? 

Of all the months that girdle and adorn 

The year's horizon, in attire and voice 

Not one so mutable as March ! He comes 

Careermg on the winds, and, muffled dark 

In robe of tempest, speaks unto the world 

With thunder s roar ; or, poised on softest airs 

Of vernal harmony, awakes and chides 

The garden's sleeping beauties. He to-day 

Scatters the lawn with hoar-frost ; gems and crisps 

The moss and wither'd herbs beneath our feet, 

Glazing each penthouse of the mole with ice 

Thin and pellucid. Ere to-morrow's sun 

Looks out, he greets the southern breeze. Then 

straight 
The whiten'd grass dissolves, where now it lies 
Like carpet fair beside some northern hedge : 
Or where the gelid shadow from a rock 
Projecting o'er the vale, or frown from tower 
Sublime and ancient, intercepts the beam. 
But mark the promised change I To-morrow's sun 
Has risen ! Not a trace survives of all 
The frost of yesterday. For as " the moon 

* Hie Roman to^d passes near the boundary of Sutton Park. 

E 2 
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Her silver lamp suspended" o'er the trees, 
Which yet rejoice to sentinel the wreck 
Of Hardwu^*8 faded grandeur ; as the light 
Stream'd through those ivy curtains which adorn 
That mouldering pile, and beams in lucid shower 
Fell from the flickering leaves, and cast below 
A checker*d radiance ; then the south wind blew 
Serenely ; then was heard the wild duck's dash 
Along ttke bosom of the unfrozen pool ; 
And ere his tender pencil Twilight waved, 
Dappling the orient, early deer arose 
To taste the dewy freshness of their glades. 
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The tears and sunshine of April. — Death of Frederic Gis- 
bome. — The leaves and blossoms are calculated to instruct 
mankind : but sloth and infidelity despise these monitors. — 
Enoch, and Elijah, and the Jewish sacrifices, and thus the 
Old Testament, as well as the New, all proclaim that another 
world is prepared for man. — Scenery in Wales. — Reflec- 
tions. — The ruins of a castle remind us of war. — The 
commencement of the unhappy American war happened in 
this month of vernal peace. — Battle of Lexington. •— Me- 
morable appointment of Washington to the command of 
the colonial army. — His speech on that occasion. — His 
route described. — - His character. — Reflections. 
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iLPRiL 1 thy countenance is sometimes sad, 

And I can sympathise with thee, and drop 

The tear unseen. But when thou weep'st, what 

gleams 
Of cheering sunshine play above thy brow, 
Shedding their lustre on those pearls that pause 
To gem thy cheek of innocence I And sure 
My tears for Him% whose eyes were closed in sleep 
So gentle ; and whose latest breath, in soft 
But holy whisper, blest the Saviour*s name, 
Should drop illumed with joy. Let nature weep, 
Let &ith irradiate a Father*s tear. 

From long, as usual, but ordain'd repose 

Creation wakes. How welcome to our ears 

The morning concert of these skies, at eve 

The sylvan song I How pleasing the review 

Of all that fond contention which pervades 

A world of bloom and verdure I Breathe the blue 

Or snowy violet their blended sweets ? 

Eager the foliage clusters to conceal 

Or guard the fragrant treasure. From her tomb 

* On the 9th of April, 1818, the anniversary of his birth-day, Frederic 
Oisbome died, aged twenty.one. 

E 4 
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Ascends the hyacinth ? Assiduous leaves 

Her embryo blossoms fold, grow with their growth, 

And wither, when around the shrivelled stem 

They hang their heads and die. Oh I is there here 

No moral ? Do tlie leaves and flowers appear 

Vying with mutual and endearing aim 

To praise their great Creator ? — to fulfil 

His grand design ? — Sloth shuts his eyes, and folds 

His arms contemptuous. — Do they speak to man 

In the fi*e8h morning of their youth^ in noon's 

Effulgent hour, at midnight, and when death 

Commands their grace and fragrance to depart ; 

Yet to rcYive hereafter ? — Unbelief 

Turns from such monitors with haughty air. 

But trembles wheb he hears from Nature's lip 

A voice so still, so eloquent. Behold I 

God without witness never leaves himself; 

And from the surface of his blossom'd earth. 

As from a thousand altars, swells the cloud 

Of Nature's grateful incense. Nor has Hs, 

The first, the last, the wisest, and the best 

Of Beings, ever left his creatures void 

Of hope, or consolation's precious balm, * 

As to a future and a better world. 

Bear witness, Enoch f, from thy bright abode 

In bliss seraphic. Through receding clouds 

On wings of wandering silence thou wast borne 



• " From first to last, under the three successive dispensations, Patri. 
archal, Levitical, and Christian, has God been carrying on one consistent 
and harmonious scheme of grace and mercy finr the salv^ation of his fallen 
creatures.** — Faber. 

t '* Enoch's translation unfolded the doctrine of a ftiture state of hap. 
piness and reconciliation with God.** —Foier. 
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Up to the highest heavens I Witness thou, 

Elijah, Man of God, companion blest 

Of saints and angels I Witness to my theme, 

Thou, whom a fiery chariot wheeFd to thrones 

Eternal. O'er this earth thy mantle hung 

Fluttermg in radiance, till at length released 

It met the Prophet's wide-expanded arms, 

Symbol of power, to friendship gift most dear. 

But, O ye Sacrifices *, and ye Rites, 

Of wise and gracious import I Ye proclaimed. 

As with one voice, to people and to kings, 

That Man was destined for another world ! — 

But chief to Thee, all eyes, all hearts should turn, 

Volume of inspiration I Thou reveal'st 

The great Creator's mind, his love, his power. 

Compassion infinite for sinners lost. 

Of sin his awful hatred. On thy leaves 

Fingers of holiness these truths impress'd. 

That death is entrance on eternal life, 

" New heavens, new earth," or night of endless woe I 

Leaving a theme so solemn, we revert 
To this our present earth ; to these abodes 
Checker'd with joys and sorrows like the path 
Through doister'd grove, what time the midnight 

breeze 
Just agitates the whispering foliage, gives 

* '* Let us direct our researches wherever we please, we shall not find a 
single people on the face of the globe without some notion of piacular 
atonement, and without some belief in a future state of existence. The 
doctrines have been corrupted^ indeed, but have not been obliterated.**'--' 
Faber. 
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The moon brief entrance, and betrays the stars, 
Twinkling at intervals, in streams below. 

Sweet harbinger of spring, the wall-flower's gold 
Waves o'er yon hoary battlement, and wreathes 
This silent arch, from whence in ages past 
Loud roar'd the clang of war. How times are 

changed I 
Tranquillity resembling death's repose 
Reigns here supreme ! Save that from yonder tower 
Lofty and desolate, where sits the daw 
Forming her nest ; the crumbling mortar drops. 
In tinkle faintly heard, beside those walls, 
And, as it rustles in the brambled court 
Below, you feel the solitude more deep. 
The stillness more profound. In scenes like these 
There is a something which the heart perceives. 
Which eloquence in vain would tell. We pause. 
We listen, we reflect ; and, sitting down 
Amidst these records of devouring Time, 
These monuments of faded greatness, thoughts 
Sad, yet instructive, rush into the mind.. 
Oh I in such solemn hour, the heart enquires 
How sleep the brave ? Where are the mighty men, 
Those thunderbolts of war, who from these gates 
Repeird each midnight foe? Where? Awfiii 

thought I 
Where are those spirits fled ? All, all are gone ; 
Prowess, and skill, and dignity of name 
Alike unknown. — Eternity I from thee 
No traveller returns to tell of those 
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Within thy boundless empire. — Now, along 
These ruins, what gigantic shadows glide 
In movement consentaneous with the clouds 
Passing the sun I A momentary awe 
These spectres in their darkly-flowing shrouds 
Awaken ; till at length they all retire, 
Vanishing into air's unmeasured space, 
The bosom of the skies, and sunshine reigns 
Again. See how the late imprisoned beams 
Relume the watcK-tower, and through loopholes dart, 
As through the fissures of an opening cloud, 
In lines of splendour tremulous I Ye Walls, 
Have ye not witnessed on your stations proud 
The archers, and their arrows wing'd with death, 
And drawn up to the barb ? Have ye not heard 
The twang sonorous, as the iron shower 
Sped from those loopholes, and a glimmer brief 
Of radiance blue came trembling on these stones ? 
Yes, ye have seen the ebbing tide of war, 
And felt its surge returning. Time but spares. 
But rescues from Oblivion's yawning gulf 
Your ruins, in contempt of mortal power. 
But tell me. Ramparts fearful in decay. 
The shock of conflict, was it felt when Sprmg 
Lavished her emeralds on the shrubs and lawns 
That grace the vale of Towy ? — War reveres 
Nor times nor seasons. On his altar burn 
The flames of vengeance and eternal hate 
Fann'd with a blast from hell. — Alas I how true 
The answer ! At this season of delights 
England, my country honoured and beloved, 
Unsheath'd the sword of conquest. Awful gloom 
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Zoned the horizon of Columbia's sky, 
And as the circle gathered height and depth 
Of blackness, scintillations strange were seen 
To shoot in meteor form o'er Boston's bay. 
Portentous sign I Dread presage of a storm, 
More terrible than those which ofl upturn 
And mingle with the bursting clouds of heav'n 
The wild Atlantic — Dawn at length arrived, 
Dawn of disastrous day. O Lexington / 
The blood which stain'd thy fields * cemented firm 
That mighty league, from whence devolved events 
Pregnant with dire amazement to thy foes, 
To Europe, and the World. But on this day 
Where was that Chief, O Lexington^ ordain'd 
To guide thy country to the haven blest 
Of liberty and peace ? Lingered he then 
Within the bosom of his native vales, 
His loved Virginia ? On his brow as yet 
Waved there no laurel ; and around the name 
Of Washington \ shone there no patriot beams 
In wreath or circle bright ? Yes, he had won 
In other, and, to him, far happier days. 
When side by side he fought with Obion's sons. 
Trophies imperishable. Who forgets 

* ** As arms were to decide the controversy, it was fortunate for the 
Americans that the first blood was drawn in New England. The inhabit- 
ants of that country are so connected with each other by descent, manners, 
religion, politics, and a general equality, that the killing of a single ipdi. 
vidual interested the whole, and made tiiem consido- it as a common cause. 
The blood of those who were killed at Lexington and Concord, proved the 
firm cement of an extensive imion." — Ramsay's Hist of Amer. RevoL, 
▼oL i. p. 18% 

t " Since the termination of the war, this gentleman had resided upon 
his estate at Mount Vernon, on the banks of the Potowmac in Virginia." 
— Belflham't J/kmaxAn of Oeoise IIL, voL U. p. 815. 
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That morning of dismay when Braddock fell : * 

When piled around that warrior comrades lay 

Weltering in gore ? From thickets ambush'd death 

Howrd with barbaric joy, and all had hXien 

Ingloriously, if Virginias son 

Had fled those horrors. He, consummate Chief, 

That moment raised his animating voice ; 

And, nobly challenging insidious death, 

Caird on the rear to perish, or to save 

Britain's renown. Then instant all obey'd ; 

And, wheeling round the blood-bespatter'd marshy 

Shielded the fl3dng van. Thus 'midst defeat 

Reaping immortal glory, and his brow 

Amid disasters crowning with a wreath 

Never to fade. Hence when the hundred tongues 

Of fame, O Lexington I announced thy griefs, 

Thy slaughtered sons ; on Him all eyes were fix'd, 

To Him all tongues directed. Not the isles 

Of Greece immortalised in ancient song 

Of bards historic; not imperial Rome 

When Scipio crush'd the hydra of despair. 

And waved his beamy sword ; not England dear, 

Illumined with her favourite William's smile. 

E'er breathed for liberty a louder prayer 

Than Philadelphia^ when the patriot crowds 

Within her arms assembled. Oh, how like 

Their noble kinsmen who unnerv'd die heart 

Of bigotry intent on deeds of death. 

And rescued Britain from the " double yoke" 

Of tyrant and of priest I — The public mind 

One sovereign impulse moved. From Scotia's lakes, 

* See Belsham'g Memoirs of George IIL, vol il p. 221. 
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Chill'd with surrounding forests, to the tide 
That cools the thirst of Georgia, patriot love 
Glow*d unq)pall'd. But chief of all the states 
Confederate in purpose, mind, and heart 
Virginia shone supreme. High o'er the rest 
She stood ! In offspring, energy, and wealth, 
The queen of colonies. What, though her sons^ 
Though the brave progeny of sister states 
Had hurl'd with Britain vengeance on the Gaul, 
And won the fields of glory ; yet above, 
And far outshining all his valiant peers. 
One Chief was then distinguished. Then were 

mark'd 
The intellectual treasures of his mind. 
His deep research of thought, his genius, zeal, 
And patriot ardour unsubdued by toil. 
By danger undismayed. And as the oak. 
Lord of the forest, sees the clustering brake 
Aspire to meet his arms ; Virginia thus 
Beheld the circling sisterhood of states 
Approach her Chief illustrious : heard them all 
Proclaim her Washington the fix'd delight 
Of nations, their repose, and guardian sire ; 
And of their strength, now emulous of arms. 
Ruler supreme. *Twas pleasing to behold 
Their noble concord, while from breath to breath 
Applause, untainted by the poisonous airs 
Of envy, or with fierce and bitter taunts 
Of rivaJry confused, floated around. — 
Then spoke the Chief elect': — " Though deeply 

moved 
At this eventful moment ! though impressed 
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With gratitude for honours never won^ 

For kindness underserved ; still I feel 

Severe distress. Conscious how great the charge I 

How dread the trust ! what energy of soul, \ 

Of thought what vast conception, him should fill 

Who rules, directs, and animates the arms 

Of nations ; who controls the generous tide 

Of liberty, and from excess restrains 

Those high-born feelings which disdain alike 

The smile or frown of power. Yet to her shield 

If now my country summons me, her will 

Be done ! These hands shall cheerfully sustain 

The utmost rage of war. This head, this heart 

Shall toil unwearied in the sacred cause, 

WTiile gracious Heav'n consents. But as the wealth 

Of worlds could ne'er induce me to exchange 

Retirement and domestic scenes of bliss 

For those high-waving laurels which surround 

Blood-stain'd Ambition ; so my bosom scorns 

To profit by your kindness, and enrich 

The post of glory with * Columbian gold.' " — 

Right to the camp he march'd I As when the sun 

For many a dreary month unfelt by those 

Who climb the Lapland snow, at length returns ; 

The forests hung with ice, " the dumb cascades," 

The works of winter and the realms of fi-ost 

Melt at his presence : green beneath his smile 

All nature gladdens, and the balmy air 

Wafts fi-om the roseate bowers on Tenglio's brink 

Music and odour. Thus difiusing joy. 

Thus, gladdening all the region of his route 

With wisdom's gracious mien, and freedom's smile, 
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Moved Washington. He on misguided zeal^ 

Or the excesses of intemperate minds. 

Impatient to revenge each fancied ill, 

Ne'er breath'd applause, nor with too dark a frown 

Condemn'd their venial errors. Laboured He 

To stay the tide of passion ; to avert 

Those fearful horrors, those profane extremes 

Bloody and barbarous which oft disgrace 

A nation's sacred cause, and turn the dawn 

Of liberty to hatred's midnight gloom. 

All eye, all ear he march'd ! One arm aloft 

The patriot flame expanded ; and, not less 

Friendly to liberty's sublimest ends, 

The other soft-suspended on the neck 

Of fierce democracy that flexile rein 

Discretion ever bears. — " He comes I " the camp 

Re-echo'd. Throi:^h thy classic domes and towers, 

O Cambridge • I what acclaims intense were heard ! 

Not the full cadence of the Mantuan harp. 

Nor all the warblings of the Lesbian Ijrre ; 

No, nor the tuneful numbers which rebound 

From Grecian chords impassion'd, could thy sons 

Detain. The volumes of the laurell'd Dead, 

The records sung by poesy, and those 

Writ by historic fame thy sons no more 

Could wrap in magic visions ; or allure, 

• « Cambridge, in which the University is situated, is a pleasant village, 
four miles westward from Boston. This University, as to its library, philo. 
sophical apparatus, and professorships, is at present the first literary insti> 
tution on this continent.**— 21for«e. 

** Persons of all ranks and of all ages were now totally taken up with 
martial occupations and ideas. Gentlemen of birth and affluence mixed 
fanuliarly in the ranks with common men, and went cheerfuUy through 
the same duties and fatigue.** — Andrews, 
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In danger's evil hour, to learned ease, 

Or airy contemplation. Roused to arms 

They swelFd the martial tide : and as the tongues 

Of trumpets fiU'd the air mid shouting crowds, 

'Mid burst of drums redoubling ; all avow*d 

That not in deep researches of the sphere, 

The moon's libration, circuit of the sun, 

The mystic range of comets ; nor of laws 

Which heave old ocean on his mighty bed ; 

But in reliance on that God who will'd 

The happiness of all, and in the use 

Of his appointed means, a nation's strength. 

Lay all their wisdom now I — Thus the bright fruits 

Which from the volumes of the wise and good 

Columbia long had taught them to collect. 

On Her they grateful hasten'd to bestow. 

So vapours mount aloft at day's command ; 

But, when in broad and shadowy grandeur eve 

Walks o'er the mountain heights, again descend 

To cool the bosom of their parent earth. 

From these reflections let me now retire ; 
For, O my song, where liberty awakes 
No generous s)nnpathies, the chilling frown 
Of censure thou art surely doomed to feel. — 
Not that the harp, when fit occasion smiles, 
Can hush her strings ; her tributary praise 
Withhold from nations who contend for rights. 
Gift of impartial Heav'n ! No. She must wake 
Her paeans when oppressive power expires, 
Her rapture when triumphant justice reigns. 
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Scenery in Borrodale. — Memorable snow in May, 1810. — 
Singular appearance of the mountains and valleys. — Mr. 
Thomas Hutton. — Swallows. — The cuckoo. — The green 
linnet. — Objects of delight at this season. — Luxuriant 
banks of native flowers near Matlock. — Ivy, its bold cha- 
racter in particular situations during the winter. — Some of 
the signs of retiring May, and of the approach of summer. 
— The blackbird and the thrush, the earliest songsters at the 
glimmering of dawn. 
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W iTH what profusion, elegance unknown 

To art, and yet with beauty of design 

Peculiar to herself, has nature crown'd 

This earth I O Borrodale, thy spring though late 

Has charms to captivate the roving eye, 

And tune the heart to rapture. Mirror chaste 

Of those impending wonders which adorn 

His banks *, thy Derwent seems as now absorbed 

In sweet repose ; so still, so smooth his lapse. 

Save that those bubbles, spheres of liquid glass. 

Keep moving onwards, and in silence say 

He sleeps not here. Thus time, and he alike 

Unconscious of repose their route pursue ; 

He to eternity's unfathom'd deep, 

And he to ocean's world of crystal pure. 

But let one pierce beyond this tranquil scene, 



* " The winding of the Derwent was the clue we followed on our pass, 
age through these regions of desolation. An aperture between the moun. 
tains brought us into another wild recess, where a similar scene opened ; 
diversified from the first only by some new forms, or new position, or varied 
fUmiture of the incumbent mountains. As we doubled one promontory, 
another unfolded ; and we found ourselves not in what appeared at first a 
recess of mountains, but in a narrow winding valley, the scenes of which, 
by quick transitions, were continually shifting. This valley, so replete with 
awAil grandeur, is known by the name of the Straits of Borrodale." — 
Gilpin '« Northern Tour, voL I p. 201. 
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Majestic Borrodale, and where thy rocks 

Jutting abruptly agitate the flood 

Of Derwent rolling down his granite bed : 

Or where the shoals all rough with ruins, hurFd 

By frost, or lightning's widely shivering bolts 

From lofty eminence, distract his course, 

O let me pause. Amidst the rocky host 

He dashes vehemently. His the foam 

White as December's snow*, and soft as down 

From breast of ptarmigan ; while from his waves 

Tom, toss'd and buffeted on every side 

The liquid diamonds fall. Echo repeats 

The roar of streams ; and far as vision's powers 

Extend, between the guardian heights of wood. 

Of scaur, of mountains eager for the skies, 

Sail the grey vapours marking Derwent's course. 

Plunged in the bosom of his Lake he seems 

Tranquillity and smiles. — O ye dear scenes. 

That morn I oft remember, when ye gave 

Your beauty first to my admiring gaze. 

And then your dread magnificence. To one 

Fancy ne'er pictured in her wildest mood 

A sight so lovely, and so gay, and yet 

So awful. Vernal wreaths were strewn around 

Of primrose, violet, and woodruff sweet ; f 

And though the woodbine had festoon'd afresh 

Dingle and glen, lending the blackthorn s twigs. 

In pity to their naked silvery bloom, 

* " This river brings no mixture of mud from the mountains of naked 
rock, and runs in a channel of slate and granite as clear as crystal" ^ Guide 
to the Lakes, p. 96. 

t This elegant and very fragrant plant, Asperula odorata, abounds in the 
woods surrounding the lake. 
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Her foil of early foliage ; though the birch 
Look'd o'er the margin of the placid Lake 
Into its mirror, and was pleased to view 
Her graceful image colouring the glass 
With stain of loveliest green : yet, as night frown'd, 
Keen blew the northern gale I That bitter blast 
Congealing into snow the mountain fogs, 
Down came a flaky tempest. From his sleep, 
From dreams of sunshine starting, and amazed 
The shepherd woke. He heard the midnight roar ; 
And whistling to his ban-dog sternly rush'd 
Right through the hurricane and driving storm, 
To save his fleecy charge. Thus night rolled on ! 
But O I what pen, what language can suffice 
To paint the visions of succeeding day ? 
Rude was the breeze ! The dark empurpled Lake 
Heaved to and fro, giving no sweet return 
Of Heav*n*s blue arch, of wood, or hill sublime ; 
But ofl disclosing o'er its rough expanse 
The puny breakers as they dash'd and wreath'd 
Their heads in transient beams. — Thus have we seen 
The sea-gulls shine against the blackening storm ; 
Now fair exposed, now lost, now view'd again 
As riding upon ocean's mighty swell. 
Thus 'midst a funeral's slowly moving gloom • 
The mourners' kerchiefs whiten in the vale, 
And ofl at intervals the fluttering pall 
Up turns its snowy lining. — Round the Lake 
As sunshine govern' d, or as transient gloom 
(Silvery eclipse from swiftly passing clouds) 
Prevail'd ; the shaggy and illumined fells, 
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With lawns and birchen groves were seen in gay 

Assemblage. Gold and loveliest verdure blent. 

Then gazing up we saw the loftier woods 

Naked and unadom'd. To them no robe 

Of spring ; but oft their frown amongst the rocks, 

On whose projecting prominences snow 

Slept undisturb'd, by dint of contrast chill'd 

The vale of sunshine as on winter's mom. 

And now o'er wilder regions, prouder fells, 

The work of that inclement night was seen 

In drear display ! Tangles of thorn, and shrubs, 

Look'd darkly down from precipices crown' d 

With snow : while up the mountain's side, and oft 

Along the margin of his giddy steeps, 

The sheep-walk's undulating Une would gleam 

As fillet fair around incumbent crags. 

Then higher yet, nor bush nor heathery brake 

Dappled the mountains I Universal sheen 

Confused their glossy tops, save that above 

Each snow-wrapp'd eminence Skidd aw supreme 

Arose. To Him the diadem and robe 

Of purest white belong'd ; and as the sun 

Let fall the fluid gold around his brow 

And spotless skirt ; the king of mountains seem'd 

To sl^nd in vesture luminous and fair, 

As if he hail'd the Saviour's natal day ! 

On scenery so beautifully wild 

And grand, my heart would fain repose. These eyes 

Assurance feel, that such an union strange 

Of spring and winter — such a contrast, lawns 
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With birchen groves of emerald hue, and fells 
Chequer'd with drift fantastic, and the brows 
Of mountains wrapp'd in snow, to them no more 
Keswick shall e'er unfold — The Stranger s Guide,* 
Who, when I saw him, had for fifty years 
Drank of the breeze from Skiddaw, then avow'd 

* From Mr. Tbomas Hutton, who has been known for so long a period 
as the first Guide who conducted strangers to the summit of Skiddaw, I 
have recently received an interesting communication, and firom which I 
now select the following passages. Alluding to a gentleman in the com- 
mencement of his letter, — whose name, out of respect to the estimable 
feelings of that most excellent individual, I must withhold, — the writer 
observes, ** It is now fifty years since the Lord sent that gentleman to be 
Try friend, when I had a house Aill of little childroi, and was in great 
need. I had no relations to help me. I was a stranger in the land. I was 
bom at a place called Silverdale, near Lancaster, and came to Keswick to 
serve my time to a weaver for seven years ; and I was married before I 
was out of my apprenticeship to a young woman as poor as myselC We 
were not worth twenty shillings. At this time I lived near to an old man 
who had a boat on the lake, and I sometimes went with him upon it He 
kept a little inn, and at one time had a stranger stopping with him, who 
asked me whether I chose to go to the top of Skiddaw. I told him that I 
had never been there, but that I was not afraid. We went the nesxX day, 
and from that time I became the guide to strangers who might wish to go 
up. I know that I have now been several thousand times upon Skiddaw, 
and I was so blessed with wonderful health and strength, that at the age of 
seventy I was quite as strong and as active as at forty. Many times I have 
gone to the top of Skiddaw with a party before breakfast, and after break, 
fast have rowed another party round the lake ; and after dinner gone a 
second time to the top of the mountun. With strangers I continued to 
ramble over mountains and valleys until I was eighty-three years of age ; 
but, in 1828, meeting with an accident on my leg, I was confined ten 
weeks, and was poorly all the winter. In the following summer, 1829, 1 
was twice upon Skiddaw, and these were my last journeys. I shall never 
go more. In July last 1 had a paralytic stroke, and it is hard work for me 
now to walk across my room with a stick ; but I have great cause to be 
thankfti), for Ood has blessed me in my affliction with every comfort, 
and my Ufc has been preserved in many dangers." In another part of his 
letter he remarks that from his long intercourse with the scenes around 
him he seemed to know " almost every stone, every flower, every moss." 
— I believe my correspondent was the first person who discovered the 
Saxifraga nivalis in the loftiest clefts of Helvellyn, and the late Sir Ed- 
ward Smith has informed us that Mr. Thomas Hutton was the first indi- 
vidual who discovered that very scarce plant, Epimedium alpinum, growing 
on Carrick Fell in Cumberland. 
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He never had beheld so sweet a May 

So rudely treated, such a wintry wreath 

Bound on her blossom'd brow I and sure he thought, 

For he had heard and read of foreign lands. 

That Keswick's vale with mountains so array'd 

Bore semblance to Geneva's nobler scenes. 

The swallows, twittering heralds of the spring, 

Are come. Yet not in congregated choir. 

Such as we sometimes see round steeple grey 

Assembled, planning through autumnal skies 

Their long and airy voyage. Now they skim 

The lake ; or dipping in the river's sheen 

Excite the transient dimple ; or perform 

Their graceful evolutions high in air. 

With scenes of former joys, with ancient roosts 

Suspended from the rafter, niche, or frieze 

Of battlement, these feather'd stranger's claim 

Remembrance fond. Fleet as the vernal breeze 

They pass me, turning up their silvery breasts 

Full to the noontide sun : then in abrupt 

Yet elegant descent, as mindful now 

Of future cares, they thread yon reverend arch. 

The Castle's portal. Back again they soon 

Return, and hover round the site or wreck 

Of mouldering nest, from whence perchance looks 

out 
The sparrow, interloper bold. He chides 
With gaping bill of anger, and disdains 
To give possession. Long-forsaken haunts 
The cuckoo, bird of habits strange, now hastes , 
To visit. On the moor and mountain heights 
We hear his earliest song ; yet in the dell 
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Deep-bosom' d it resounds with mellowest tone. 
Sleep has few charms for him ! * Unseal'd his eyes 
When evening shuts her own, and wakeful night 
Listens his song at intervals. Secure 
In thickets, or in garden bowers beloved. 
The linnet, he whose silky plumes of green 
Harmonise now with nature's robe, proclaims 
The vernal season. Well I know his call ; 
And though with much discordancy of tune 
He interrupts the mingled flow of song 
From thrush and warbling blackbird ; yet 
As numbered in the spring's associate train 
I hail his notes unmusical. — To me, 
O Nature, how delightful are thy stores 
In rural life I The melody of birds, — 
The birchen copse all elegant in tears 
Weeping its odours. — The new foliaged thorn, — 
The holly wreath'd with honeysuckle, — dells 
Where cowslips oft suspend their earliest flowers, 
Beauteous, as though a pencil had just touch'd 
The rainbow's orange, and then softly streak'd 
Their modest gold ; these. Nature, are thy charms. 
And these with others meet us, and refresh, 
Through the immense benignity of Heav'n, 
Our vernal walks. But yonder bank demands f 



* With the exception, perhaps, of the hours of ten and eleven, I can 
speak to the cuckoo's song being heard during the whole of the night at 
this season of the year in the vicinity of Darley-^ale ; and Sir Francis 
Darwin informs me that the song of this restless bird may be heard at 
short intervals, on the lofty grounds about Sydnope, in every hour of the 
night in the month of May. 

f The banks in the vicinity of Matlock, at this season, present a more 
beautiful and a more varied assemblage of native flowers than I ever ob- 
served in any other part of England. 
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More close observance. " Above rule or art 
Wild," and yet garnish*d with a richer show — 
Display more graceful than imperial Kew 
In equal area boasts. The steep and rude 
Acclivity is one continuous waste 
Of mingled flowers. Clad in celestial blue, 
Yet from the roseate lychnis bending low 
As if from beauty's blush, how thickly crowd 
The sylvan hyacinths I To these allied, 
And animating all the slope with bloom 
Pure as the new-faH'n snow, the starwort shines. 
And lights his golden anthers. Chervil next 
Irradiates each winged leaf; and there 
Germander as with eye of sapphire beams. 
Then smiles that flower beloved, to whom of late 
Fair virgins have assigned a name that breathes 
Affection's voice, and woos remembrance dear. 
But as o'er cloudless skies, when from the moon. 
From planet, and from stars flows unrestrained 
Bright interchange of radiance ; oft along 
Sublimer regions of the heavens we trace 
Those congregated orbs of light, which gleam 
Like drifts of pallid gold, or starry dust : 
So here, while purest verdure floats around. 
While blossoms in their rich luxuriance meet. 
Charming the curious eye ; some closer view. 
More intimate inspection, oft unfolds 
The secret gems of nature ; calls to day 
The twinkle in each floreal star minute. 
Alike the work of Heav'n I Look, where beneath 
Creeping, and half-obscured, the strawberry wild 
Betrays her blossom'd elegance : then mark 
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Where oozing from those moss-embroider'd stones 

Fall limpid dews, in what a vivid wreath 

The saxifrage expands, her petals dropped 

With gold I And O I if unfatigued, if still 

Patient of my prolixity in song, 

Observe how underneath this flowery screen, 

That shade deciduous, ivy interweaves 

Her sable tapestry I She seems abash' d 

Amidst the gay profusion that adorns 

A vernal world, and shrinks from notice. Days 

Are wheeling onward, when each blossom'd stem 

Faded, or vanished, shall resign its place 

To Her. Then, as November's sleet dissolves, 

As melts the loosen d ice which frost had spread 

Glazing her glossy leaves ; she will display 

Honours all fresh, all verdant. — Does she climb 

The groves whose smnmits proudly overlook 

Matlock's famed stream*, and bids their boughs 

admire 
Dark foliage not their own ? Or does she hang 
Drapery in careless, and redundant folds 
On Kenilworth, or Ragland's tower ? Her air 
How solemn I How triumphant her array 
Even at the moment when all nature seems 
Benumb'd and withering ; and the startled owl 
Hoots to the snow-storm as it booms along ! 



* On approaching Matlock from Derby, the observant traveHer, in tbe 
winter, cannot fail to admire the luxuriance of the ivy amongst the trees, 
and upon the rocks in the grounds belonging to Richard Arkwright, Esq. 
of Willersley Castle : and upon leaving Matlock, his attention will be 
drawn to the trees on each side of the road, as presenting instances of the 
yet greater exuberance of the same aspiring plant. 
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Fleet glide the vernal hours I From evening's ray 
That warms the west, to the revival pale 
Of dawn, mom's gentle herald ; we perceive 
Signals foretelling Summer's near approach, 
And May's retiring presence. — Vespers closed, 
Along each cloistered arch the final tones 
Echoing from organ and responsive quire 
Scarce die away ; when from yon abbey's tower 
Tufted with pellitory flits the bat, 
And roams her grateful twilight. Down the lane 
O'er-arch'd with trees that give to evening's gloom 
A depth of browner shade, the glow-worm shines. 
Star of the earth. Twinkling on dewy bank 
He cheers the traveller, at whose approach 
The beetle rustling through entangled grass 
Soars^ and the verdant vault is fiU'd with hum 
Profound. At intervals along the corn. 
Or where luxuriancy of herbage clothes 
Meadow or l^wn for mower's scythe reserv'd. 
Harshly the land-rail cries ; disturbing oft 
The reed-bird's nightly music — O my friends. 
Ye who e'er watch'd consumption's dying smile, 
And raised, how softly ! the ascending sash. 
Guiding the night-breeze to her cheek ; attest. 
For ye can witness well, as dawn arrives 
In this late period of the vernal year. 
What minstrelsy the garden first awakes. — 
First through the dubious light, where lilacs blend 
Their purple with laburnum's tassel'd gold, 
The blackbird's voice resounds. Then next, per- 
chance 
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Foremost of all the feather d choir, and perch'd 
Above the chestnut's hyacinthine bloom, 
The thrush his trilling melody imparts. 
These are May's plumy choristers who first 
Welcome her morning twilight ; these proclaim 
With earliest modulation nature's King 
As worthy of all homage, praise, and love : 
And as the mist's obscurity recedes. 
As float the silvery clouds, and tenderest blush 
Of crimson steals along, the East; they call 
Their friends, their warbling kindred, yet asleep 
*Mid blossoms and the drops of fragrant dew, 
To aid and swell the universal song. 



CANTO THE SIXTH. 



JUNE. 



Religion and philosophy. — Their residence on earth de- 
scribed. ^ Consequences of their counsel being despised. 
— Memorable march of the American General, Putnam, 
in June, 1775. — Battle on Breed's Hill. — Howe's In- 
trepid conduct. — Successful advance of General Clinton's 
corps, and defeat of the American patriots. *— Death of 
Major Warren. — Deaths of Abercrombie, Pitcairn, Wil- 
liams, Spendlove, exciting universal lamentation. — Allusion 
to the death of Sir Ralph Abercrombie in Egypt. ^ The 
peasant's reflections on Breed's HilL — * Greece and her 
sacred cause. 
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There were two sister seraphs* in an isle, 

On holy errand to this warring world, 

Despatch'd from heav'n. Their names were bright 

enroird 
On leaves of glory ; and, if man may dare 
To soar on wings of fancy when he speaks 
Of God himself; the Almighty King of kings 
Bless'd the immortal pair. He, sovereign Lord, 
Called her Religion. He her sister named 
Philosophy. Mantled in robes of light 
Excessive, such as angels wear, they stood ; 
And from their eyes the hallow'd beams went forth 
Of vestal innocence, of sacred love. 
Of faith un&ding. Each appear'd to rule 
The other, to themselves unconscious* Griefs 
Nor pleasures undivided e'er they felt ; 
But griefs they knew not ; save when << Man, proud 

man, 
Dress'd in a little brief authority, 
Play*d such fantastic tricks before high heav'n, 
As made the angels weep." Then flow'd their tears, 
Then sighs and prayers were heard ; for lo I the sum 

• *< True philosophy will ever be the handmaid of true divinity.**— 
Bishop Houf b'« Preface io hii Commeniarff on the Piolmt, 
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Of all Itheir views, their wishes and their hopes 
On earth, th* eternal welfare of mankind, 
The praise of God I — nor was the lovely scene. 
Where these seraphic messengers from heaven 
Sojoum'd unsuitable. '^ Sweet interchange 
Of hill and valleys, river, woods and plains." 
Not hill of everlasting snow, nor vales 
Whose bosoms woo not the returning smile 
Of mom and eve : not rivers wild, whose waves 
Tear from the hollow'd bank with furious sweep 
Islets of bloom and verdure ; but such streams 
As form the glassy lake, and gliding thence 
Converse with listening groves ; or such as roll 
Like Seveme, or through rocky straits complain, 
Pure as thy fount^s. Dove I Vocal as thine 
When many a summer's djty the scorching sun 
Has pour'd unclouded lustre on thy flood. 
And tuned thy murmuring falls.* Nor were the plains 
Stretch'd like a desert to the horizon's curve : 
But in their verdant flow were varied oft 
With undulating knolls of aged oak ; 
With maple, thorn, and holly interspersed 
'Mid brakes of golden furze. Nor frown'd the woods 
Dark and interminable. Nature here 
Seem'd to forget her horrors I Such the isle. 
Where these divine instructors of mankind. 
These sister seraphs dwelt My country, hear I 
Thou wert tlie favour'd isle I 'Tis well for thee, ' 
If, though invisible to mortal ken, 

* After a long period of dry weather, the subdued tones of the river in 
its rugged passage through Dovedale are peculiarly grateAU amidst the 
heat and stillness of a day In summer. 
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These spirits from above yet hover near 
Thy senate and thy sanctuary famed, 
Breathing their holy influence around ! 
*Tis well for thee ! Oh that thy sons had paid,* 
Ere from its sheath Columbia's sword arose, 
Due fealty to counsel so inspired ; 
Had lent a gracious ear I Ambition, pride, 
Those pests confederate, their destructive aim 
Had miss'd ; while Discord with inverted torch. 
Gnashing her teeth in madness of despair. 
Had &il'd to feast her eyes on lofly Breed f 
Red as an altar with fraternal blood. 

Month of delights, O June ! what heart but hails 
Thy charms ? What bosom greets not the return 
Of summer's reign ? Yet, if disease, or foe 
More terrible, " a wounded spirit" preys 
On man ; how unobserved are all thy charms I 
How vain the blooms of summer I Nought on earth 
May soothe the mind, save heaven's redeeming love. 

In this enchanting season how severe 

The doom of those ; who bosom'd in retreats 

* " During the French and American wan there prevailed a strong 
propensity, not only a vain, selfish, and empty one, but a criminal and 
guilty love of what the nation might be said to have worshipped under the 
name of national glory ; and now were to be seen the evils of the passion 
of that generation, when the children were, in sorrow and sadness, rei^ 
ing the bitter flruitsof their folly.**— BaouGHAM. House of Commons, 
Feb.l8Sa 

f " Historians, through mistake, have called the hill where the battle' 
was fought Bunker*» Hill, which is a quarter of a mile north of Breed's 
Hill, where the conflict was maintuned." — Morsb. 

" By some mistake Breed*s Hill, high and large like the other, and 
situated near Boston, was marked out ft>r the entrenchments instead of 
Bunker's Hill** — Ramsat*« Hitt. qf Amer. Revolution. 
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Where June suspends her roses ; and intent 
On cares, companions sweet of pastoral life. 
Listen the clang of war I Such was the lot 
Of Putnam, veteran chief! Amidst the smiles 
Of peace and plenty shed around his fields 
He was compelFd in evil hour to hear 
Battle's advancing thunder. He had fought* 
On plains of Canada in other days, 
Leagued with the sons of Britain, and had torn 
The western laurel from the brows of France ; 
And little thought he that an hour approached 
When he those comrades should confront as foes. 
And whet his sword on theirs I Devoted now 
To rural occupation, and the charms 
Of rural life ; within his mind so bent 
On peace, invasion's sudden roar awoke 
Extreme solicitude : yet was he fain 
To cherish and obey his country's call. 
And at her summons, like the patriot sage 
Great Cincinnatus, tower of ancient Rome, 
Ploughshares and pruning-hooks, his favourite arms. 
Resigned without a murmur. Silent he 
Led on a chosen troop I Soflly, as though 
Death was at hand, they march'd through midnight 

gloom. 
There is an isthmus f towering high between 
The flood of Charles and MedfcyrdX^^ whose embrace 

* ** Colonel, afterwards General Putnam, an old American officer of 
noted intrepidity and great experience. He had served in the two last 
wars, and distinguished himself by actions which required capacity as well 
as valour."— Andrews, vol. i. p. 291. 

t See Stedman's Hist of the American War, vol L p. 125. 

X ** The peninsula of Charlestown is bounded on the north by the river 
Med/ord or Mystk.** ^SmoukS, 
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Precluding far the haughty barrier seems 

To feel a sullen joy. That isthmus pass'd, 

The beetling heights of Breed were then disclosed 

In hazy greatness. There the warriors paused. 

For ere their tented field was left, the cause 

And fearful object of this ghostly march 

To each was made familiar, and by each 

Revered. No envy slow to action, hate^ 

Nor.cold despair that palsies valour's arm, 

Nor treachery, source of infamy and woe. 

Tainted this cohort faithful unto death. 

Infinite labour, infinite fatigue, 

Yet unattended with complaint, or noise, 

Save a low murmur from their busy tools 

And interchange of gratulation kind, 

Night witnessed. The redoubt with lengthening foss 

Rose darkly through the mist, and look'd 

Defiance. Then were dimly seen below 

The Ships of Britain* with their anchors dropp'd. 

Their canvass closely furl'd. The rippling waves 

Spoke soflly as they kiss'd each heaving keel ; 

And through the cordage, as the night breeze stole, 

Aerial music flow'd. Visions of gold, 

And dreams of glory round each British brow, — , 

Cities abandon*d — provinces laid waste — 

Columbia kneeling at Britannia*s feet — 

Hover'd deceitful. Thus in fency's field 

The war was closed, and all its horrors fled. 

Alas, what vain illusions I Dawn approached, 

Sleep vanished, and the labours of the night 

• Sec ICap of Cbarlettown, &c. Stcdman, vol. L p. 127. 
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Frown'd o*er the surge bdow. Back as from death 

Recoil'd the pilot, when the grim redoubt 

Met his astonish'd gaze ; when first the hills 

Planted with groves of musketry, whose tops 

Caught the bright radiance of the rising sun, 

Burst on his lifted vision. With a voice, 

Such as amazement utters when appalFd, 

He roused the slumbering crew. They on the deck 

Rush'd in a moment. The alarm-guns pour'd ^ 

Peal upon peal ; and as the awful sound 

Rebounded down the river, all the ships 

Answered with roar of cannon. Thunder'd loud 

The yawning batteries on Boston's diff ; 

And from their brazen throats such storms discharged 

Of desolation terrible, that earth 

Convulsive shudder*d, and the skies were lost 

In clouds of smoke and flame. Within thy walls. 

Ill-fated Boston, what confusion reign'd I 

What uproar I What distress I Beauty and Age 

(Sore conflict in their minds from mingling hopes 

And fears) now hurried to the shore ; or climb'd 

The neighbouring cliSs : while matrons turning pale 

* " Although the peninsula was almost surrounded with ships of war 
and transports, the Provincials worked so silently that they were not dis- 
covered till the morning, when at break of day the alarm was given at 
Boston by a cannonade begun upon the provincial works Arom the Lively 
ship of war. A battery of six guns was afterwards opened upon them from 
Cop*s Hill at Boston.** ^ Stbdman. 

" In the night of the 16th of June a party of the Provincials took 
possession of this hiU, and worked with so much industry anddiligence* 
that by break of day they had almost completed a redoubt, together with a 
strong entrenchment, reaching half a mile as far as the river Mystic to the 
east As soon as discovered, they were plied with a heavy and incessant 
fire flrom the ships and floating batteries that surrounded the neck on which 
Charlestown is situated, and from the cannon planted on the nearest 
tminencet on the Boston tide.** — Amdsews. 
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Snatch'd from the cradle their affrighted babes, 
And press'd the screaming treasure to their hearts, 
Scaling each known ascent. The general eye 
On Breed was fasten'd. Transient day, and night 
As transient, rnled with momentary power* 
Along that eminence. Now with dense clouds 
Smoke circumvolving all the hill concealed 
Each host ; and now a sheet of crimson light 
Full to astonish'd crowds f on Boston's ridge 
Gave back the scene of trar. Thus at the close 
Of summer*s day the congregated clouds 
Advance on thunder's errand : hills recede 
Behind their purple pomp, till from the east 
E'en to remotest corner in the west 
Lightning expands his golden flame, and gilds 
The gathering horror I Either host now strove 
Repelling, or repell'd in turn, to hold 
Supremacy on Breed's much envied brow. — 
As when in cavem'd trunk of shadowy elm, 
Or willow that from age has long reclined 
Aside some brook's meander, dwells a swarm 
Of murmuring hornets : if the village youth 
In arms assemble, the besieged at first 
Feigh terror ; but, when nigh advanced the foe, 
Barbing their stings with torture forth they rush 
Fierce in a tawny doud. Thus the redoubt, 

« In addition to the flames and cloudi of snudce occasioned by cannon 
and musketry, there ;were, at this fearfUl crisis, those arising from the 
burning of Charlestown by the British troops. " This was not done be- 
cause they were fired upon from the houses in that town, but from the 
military policy of depriving enemies of a cover in their approaches.**— 
Ramsay, vol i. p. 902. 

f " Thousands both within and without Boston were anxious spectators 
of the .bloody scene.*' — Ramsay.* 
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Though pregnant with destruction, feign*d at first 
Resistance slight, till winding up th* ascent 
Each British warrior nigh approach'd the foss. 
Then in a moment every foremost arm 
Of those provincial patriots, deeply sunk 
Within the breast-work of their guardian trench, 
Aim'd deadly ; nor could they, who death escaped, 
This furious blaze of musketry endure, 
This burst of light intolerable I Back 
Recoil*d the brave assailants : nor could Howe,* [ 
Though prodigal of life, though from the foe 
Disdaining to retreat, and rousing all 
By voice, by gesture, by example great. 
Repair the sudden shock. — Yet burst the flames 
Of musketry, yet roll*d the iron storm: — 
Till, awful moment I up these heights of death, 
Resistless, as the whirlwind's wintry sweep, 
Rush'd Clinton f, with his guard of British youth. 
And won the dreadful day I — Twas at this hour 
When universal agitation shook 
The hill contentious, that, in prime of life. 
Admired, beloved, revered, and wept by all 
Whom bravery or whom virtue then inspired, 
The patriot Warren died I J Heavily groan*d 

* " So incessant and so destructive was this continued blaze of musketry 
that the British line recoiled, and gave way in several parts." — Stbdman. 

" General Howe stood for some moments almost alone, the officers and 
soldiers about him being nearly all slain or disabled. His intrepidity and 
presence of mind were remarkable on this trying occasion.*' — Andrews. 

f See Stedman, vol i. p. 127. 

t " The Americans particularly regretted the death of General Warren. 
To the purest patriotism and most undaunted bravery, he added the virtuea 
of domestic life, the eloquence of an accomplished orator, and the wisdom 
of an able statesman. Nothing but a regard to the liberty of his country 
induced him to oppose the measures of government He lUmed not at « 
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His comrades dear ; for as the deadly shot 
Glanced through the air ambitious of its prey, 
The patriot hero with extended arm, 
Pointing at freedom's ensign, calFd on all 
To cherish deep the sentiment sublime 
Wrought on its wavy tissue. He who hJte 
Smil&d on our fathers ever smiles on us. 

But England, O my country ! tidings sad 
Met thee, while listening to the herald's voice 
That told thy fame, thy conquest Transport's flush 
With the chill paleness of regret maintain'd 
A strife upon thy cheek ; and sorrow pierced 
Thine heart amidst the shouts of victory I 

Splendidly eminent for martial deeds 

Four Heroes *, British Chiefs, resign'd their lives 



separation from, but a coalition with, the mother country. Within four 
days after he was appointed a Migor.General, he fell a nc^le sacrifice to a 
cause which he had espoused from the purest principles. Like Hambden 
he lived, and like Hambden he died, universally beloved, and universally 
regretted. " — Ramsay. 

" The man whose fall was most lamented among the Americans, was 
Doctor Warren, a physician. He was a gentleman in high reputation for 
his eloquence and various abilities. He commanded as a Major.General 
on that memorable day, and took his station in the redoubt facing General 
Pigot's attack. He fell bravely as he was pointing to the mottoes inscribed 
on the American colours planted on their entrenchments ; on one side of 
which were these words, ' An Appeal to Heaven j * and on the other, * Qtti 
transtulitt sustinet : * meaning that the same Providence which brought 
their ancestors to America would now support ^their descendants.** — 
Andrews. 

* " The loss of the British troops amounted in killed and wounded to 
upwards of a thousand. Among the first were nineteen, and among the 
last seventy officers. Colonel Abercrombie, Majors Pitcaim, Williams, 
and Spendlove, men of distinguished bravery, fell in this action, which, 
though it terminated to the advantage of the King's forces, cost altogether 
a dreadflil price.** — Andrews. 
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'Mid the pale hillocks of the stiffening dead 
On &tal Breed. Gory their hands appeared, 
And grasping, as in life, the faithful sword. 
Oh I as these tidings spread, as nations heard 
The cost of Albion's triumph* ; how profound 
The voice of lamentation I How sublime 
The tongue of praise I In contrast, and review. 
Though scenes of glory hurried to the mind. 
When, in far nobler cause, these warriors shone 
Last in the field but foremost in the fight ; 
Europe, America, and either Ind [name. 

Yet praised, yet moum'd the slain. — But chief diy 
Thine, Abercrombie, on thy country's ear 
Vibrates in deepest tone I — Was there a dread 
That name so dear to Britain could ei^pire. 
Lost in the mighty swell, the future burst 
Of names heroic in the walks of war? 
Thy noble kinsman on the banks of Nile 
Repell'd the groundless terror. There he fought. 
He bled, he died If — But as the warrior sunk, 

* " There have been few battles in modern wars in which, all circum. 
stances considered, there was a greater destruction of men than in this 
short engagement The battle .of Quebec, in 1759, which gave Great 
Britain the province of Canada, was not so destructive to British officers as 
this a£EUr of a slight entrenchmont, the work only of a few hours." — 
Ramsat. 

f '* Thus terminated an arduous military service of forty^ix years. In 
Sir Rali^ Abercrombie, the great qualities of the general wore rendered 
more impi^essive by the simplicity and integrity of the man. He never, 
amid the conflicts of the field, lost sight of the only true and legitimate end 
of war, the security of the violated rights of society ; and his undaunted 
courage was only one of the features of that character which was equally 
distinguishiBd by patriotism and humanity.**-— Bblsham. 

" It is some consolation to those who tend^ly loved him, that as his life 
was honourable, so was his death glorious. His memory will be recorded 
in the annals of his country ; will be sacred to every British soldier, and 
embalmed in the recollection of a grateAil posterity.*'— Gbnbbal Hutchin. 
80n'« Qffict'al Despatch, 
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Joy*s momentary gleam passed o'er his cheek. 
And lit his glazing eye ; for, lo I he saw 
Invasion's standard prostrate *y and the death 
Of nations stay'd I Long as the generous Nile 
Succours the wide Levant ; a grateful world 
Shall hail the sound of Abercrombie's name I 

Where the wild thyme on Breed now interweaves 

Its purple, cushion meet for pilgrim's head ; 

Some peasant, in whose heart the morning shower 

Awakens gratitude, may chance to find, 

While turning up the mould which once had breath, 

The wrecks of war. The bullet green with age. 

The snapped and canker'd sword, the human bone. 

May to such rustic moralist afford 

Matter of serious thought. Alas I he cries, 

These are memorials of a &tal day, — 

A day when this famed eminence beheld 

Sights most abhorr'd, the dying and the dead 

Mingled in ghastly heaps. Here, here they fought. 

And here they fell in righteous cause perchance ; 

And yet in holiest cause war now appears, 

Since time these locks has whitened, and approach 

To other worlds is opening on my sight. 

The scourge of Heaven I Years have revolved, but 

years 
Attempt in vain to overshade the past. 
Well I remember where on Boston's cliff 
I tpok my station. Strong on freedom's side 



* On this memorable day the invincible standard was taken, and the 
invincible legion completely routed with great slaughter; and in six 
months the conquest of Egypt was effected by the English. 
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This bosom beat, and oft my sire, with smiles 

Of warm affection, gently would repress 

My zeal apart from judgment. But when God 

Gave to our desolated country peace. 

Sweeter than morn's sweet breath that gifl conveyed 

A fragrance all its own ; and still we breathe 

Its odours. Lo I the author of our peace, 

Ev'n at this moment, with paternal love. 

Reminds us of himself in yonder bow 

That spans the sunny vale in tears. His word. 

His covenanted mercies never i^ ; 

And HE, co-equal with creation's Lord, 

Whose dying legacy was peace to man. 

Commands the world to hail the purchased boon. 

But on the harp of poesy what hand 

To theme so gracious, and so dear as peace 

And liberty, can touch the strings, and wake 

No chord for Greece? — Sound the' loud paean I 

Sound 
It louder yet I Praise to the noble states 
Of Europe hastening to redeem their pledge 
That Greece shall evermore be free. Froila Thames 
To Tweed, and thence to Thule's shores remote. 
There's not a heart that will not leap with joy 
To hear, that after such a night of woe, 
The day of her deliverance has dawn'd. 
O Greece, immortalised in deathless song I 
Region of ancient wonders I Land, where Taste, 
Where Genius, Science, and the sister Arts 
Fix'd their supreme abode when Egj^t died, 
O listen to my song ! Thou ha3t maintain'd 
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Long conflict, sore, and terrible. The tides 
Of victory, and fell defeat by turns 
With mingling repercussion have assail'd 
Thine isles, and rock'd thy famed Morea. Still 
Life unto thee belongs, bless'd gift of Heav'n ! 

Greece beloved. Thou in the brightest hour 
Of all thine ancient greatness, though enrich 'd 
With learning's lore, deep, varied, and sublime, 
Thou wast a slave I Start not with horror ! Stay I 

1 charge thee, hear I A slave unto thyself^ 
To pride of intellect, to pampered fame. 

Hence superstition* dimm'd thy gold, and threw 

A shade of darkness on thy noblest deeds. 

But, Greece, bear with me still I Britain thy friend, — 

Friend of the friendless o'er the peopled globe, — 

With wonder and with joy beheld thy sons 

Rise on defeat. Yet know that thou has moved 

Her tears I Yes, in victorious hour she wept, 

Seeing thee imitate the crimes of foes 

More subtle than the wary crocodile, 

Fiercer than evening wolves. Believe me, Greece, 

There's not a heart, if warm with Christian love, 

That ceases to implore indulgent Heaven 

To bless thy cause ; that evangelic light 

May cheer thy bosom, and the tongue divine 

• « Ye men of Athens,** says an inspired Apostle, " I perceive that in 
all things ye are too superstitious,*' and Burkitt makes the following ad. 
mirable observations at the close of his Commentary on the 17th chiq>ter 
o{ the Acts. ** Thus ends the Apostle's divine sermon at the famous uni. 
rersity of Athens, which yielded few, only few converts to St Paul; for 
we read of no church founded here, as we did before at Philippi, and 
in the next chapter at Corinth. What reason can be assigned, but this? 
That these grave philosophers, profound scholars, venerable senators, and 
citizens who had a name for wisdom throughout the world, were too wise 
Co b« saved by the foolishness of preaching." , 
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Of inspiration may not speak in vain. — 
Give ear, O Earth ! and listen, O ye Isles ! * 
The Lord hath spoken. — I the Lord will call 
My sons, my daughters from a&r I On me 
The isles shall wait I Confiding on mine arm. 
They shall obey my law, and sing my praise I 

• See Isaiah, chapten xlii. xliz. Ix. 
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The traveller and his friend. — The conflux of the rivers 
Derwent and Wye. — Neighbouring scenery. — Rowsley 
Bridge. — Stanton Moor. — The late Duchess of Rutland. 

— Northwood. — The birth-place of Herbert Taylor. — 
Sketch of his life and death. — Evening and midnight 
favourable to the growth of religious feelings : — Illustrated 
in the converted keeper, and the pious fisherman. — Morn- 
ing. — Oker Hill, under the influence of the sun at its 
rising and setting. <— Traces of the Roman encampment 
upon Oker recently destroyed. — Darley Church. — Re- 
flections. — Remarkable Yew in the churchyard at Darley. 

— Destruction of the temple at Jerusalem. — Burning of 
Charlestown. — Shameful appropriation of religious edifices 
to military purposes. 
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-A.8 when a traveller, who all day long 
Has roam'd o*er mountain heights ; perchance at eve 
Hears the loud greetings of his fellow man 
Swell from the vale below : with eager joy 
He listens, and returns a kindred shout ; 
Quickens his step, trusting ere long to view 
Imbosom'd in the glen's sequestered shade 
The cottage of some host unknown ; and share 
Kind intercourse with him*, a stranger's friend. 
So the bright streams of Derwent and of Wye 
That long have joumey'd separate ; pausing ofr 
To hear the echo of their own sweet voice 
Bursting from rocky fall, and rude cascade ; 
Now, near approaching, listen with delight 
Each other's liquid song. — From this retreat. 
This bower by nature form'd for those who love 
To muse on nature's works, the landscape smiles 
Serene. Mark yonder mead ! Her velvet turf 
Stretches on either side to view the streams 
Of those fond rivers hurrying to blend 
Their glassy tides. That crystal union form*d,f 

• " Hospitality ii the virtue of mountain countries.*'— GiiXT'f WeUden, 
Stan Researches, p. 259. 

f Near the hamlet of Rowsley there is a meadow of great beauty and 
fertility, whose opposite sides are washed by the rivers Derwent and Wye, 
and at whose southern extremity these rivers mingle their waves. 
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How soft their melody, we part no more ! 
But bear me back again to that smooth lawn, 
That mead, from whence each home, each distant 

scene. 
All beauty and all harmony, conspires 
To win the heart. Tones of more soothing power, 
O Tempe, from thy Peneus never flow'd. 
Than these which borne away on summer's wing 
Pass sweetly by, as Derwent glides beneath 
Yon bridge in playful mood. With turn and sweep 
Abrupt, yet graceful, he his wintry bed. 
The gravelly shore, forsakes ; and dashing on 
Excites such symphony between his waves 
And pebbles that impede their flow, as charms 
The Wye responsive. — Scenes beloved, I fain 
Would picture all your forms ; and spreading wide 
The canvass on my easel would portray 
Your mingled beauties I From this hand, alas ! 
The feeble pencil falls. One touch alone 
Be mine. Life to that Elm, long life to Her,* 
Stationed on bowery knoll that overhangs 
The river deep, and green with shade ; from whence, 
llowsley, thine arches grey are seen ; and sure 
More graceful arches never yet beheld 
Their circles finish'd in a glassy flood. 
But farewell, Rowsley ! To the guidance now 
Of rivers join d in wedlock's purest bonds 
I yield my steps. From either bank embower'd 
Meadows and spacious fields with easy swell 

« Upon a steep and bowery bank above the river Derwent stands an elm, 
whose roots assist the traveller's steps, and whose summer shade refreshes 
him, while he surveys the landscape diversified with the grey hamlet of 
Rowsley, and the elegant arches of her ancient bridge. 
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Aspire to meet the undulating hills 

Crowned with continuous shade. Within that gloom 

Umbrageous, and aside impending slopes 

Gigantic stones lie scatter'd ; or appear 

Lone on some height as though a Druid*s arm 

Had fix'd their place. — Alas I cold is that hand • 

On JSelvoirs lordly brow which taught yon moor 

To smile : which rob'd the naked steep, and left 

The swelling knoll exposed ; combining all, 

Hill, dale, and woodland, sylvan youth and age, 

With taste so genuine that nature*s self 

Seems to have form'd the whole I — Leaving these 

scenes. 
Maze of enchantment, eastern groves invite. 
There many a dark ravine, the pathway drear 
Of wintry torrents roaring in their fall 
Lies deeply hid. Hail canopies of shade I 
Hail coolness, heart-refreshing I Softly now 
Along this channell'd rock, beside whose banks 
In time of spring anemonies unfold 
Their fair profusion, steals a rill minute, 
And scarcely audible. Weeping through moss. 
That clothes the. stones, it drops so gently down 
Into those rocky basins rude, and wild. 
Which time and floods confederate have form'd 
To catch the crystal treasure, you may count 
The falling tears. In labjrrinth so green. 
So chill, a pause is luxury. No sounds 

* To the taste and judgment displayed by the late Duchess of Rutland 
in covering extensive portions of moorland with plantations of forest trees, 
in leaving others of more character all exposed, and in connecting the 
ancient woods of the country with those of her own creation, this neigh, 
bourhood stands most deeply indebted. 
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Harsh or obtrusive interrupt the peace 

Of this delightful solitude. Alone 

The hum of insects high amongst the trees 

Is heard. All weary with oppressive heat 

The birds, who thriU'd these sylvan theatres 

At twilight's birth, to noon their songs deny : 

Save when at intervals from glen profound 

The stockdove's plaintive melody returns 

Mournfully sweet. — From these umbrageous heights, 

And down each vista opening through the groves, 

The scenery beneath, so lately bright, is now 

But dimly traced ; half lost in summer haze. 

As though some fairy's hand across the woods 

Had drawn a veil of muslin, light as air. 

Of azure hue most tender. — Roll away. 

Ye scorching hours I Breathe from thy lips, mild eve. 

Odours fresh gathered and combined by thee 

In nature's garden ! Rose and woodbine here 

Lend to thyself their essences ; and thou 

Canst bring a tide of fragrance from the lawn 

Reddening with dewy clover, or the field 

White with the blossomed bean. — The sultry hours 

Are fled I Their balm the lips of eve dispense ! 

Now let me follow that meandering path. 

Which through the grove's green intricacy, thorn 

And oaken copse witli hazel intermix'd^ 

Fair space obtains. It winds from these arcades. 

Crossing the fractur'd floor of streamlet dry 

Up to a verdant mount. — Here is the rest 

For meditation I Here the scenes belov'd. 

Where ofl my heart has wander'd since that day. 

When first these eyes beheld them I Fresh the hour. 
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And fresh may it remain whilst life survives, 
That led me hither. Strangers to myself, 
Yet kind, and easy of access, replied 
To all my doubts ; and pointing out the place. 
Sole object of my anxious search*, withdrew. 
Reaching the cottage door, I paused. Within 
The chilling silence of the grave prevaiFd ; 
And all without was rudeness and neglect. 
Then gazing upwards I at once perceived 
Like desolation: mouldering roof, and eaves. 
Whose moisture unrestrain'd had coloured dark 
The mossy walls ; then shattered casements, dim, 
Andgreen with living damp f, from whence that youth, 
Concerning whom I questioned, first beheld 
Mom's rosy radiance. Such the gloomy sight ! 
And giving it my last farewell, for so 
It proved ; yet ofl-times turning back in hope 
Of transitory glimpse between the trees, 
I sought the shelter of the quiet vale. 

Herbert !| with thee my verse begins. O thou 
Too early torn away from those who knew, 

♦ Having perused a copy of the " Memoir of the late Herbert Taylort'' 
for which I was indebted to my ftiend, the Rev. S. Saxton, curate of 
Darley, I felt some anxiety to see the birth-place of a character so talented 
and so eminently pious. Accordingly I went to Northwood} and no 
dwelling could be more ruinous and dreary than the cottage which wit- 
nessed the birth of this extraordinary individual ; and very soon after I 
had seen it, the whole was pulled down. 

f Byssus botryoides, green Byssus. 

X ** Herbert Taylor, son of Thomas and Ann Taylor, was bom on the 
17th of January, 1794, at Northwood, in the parish of Darley.in.the-dale, 
Derbyshire. His parents came to reside in Manchester when Herbert was 
about four yean old; and at the early age of six years he entered on the 
toils of life, and began to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow in one 
of the cotton spinning manufactories.'*— itf^moir qf the late Herbert Taylor 
by the Rev. W. Bobt. 

H 4 
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And loved thee most ; too soon from earth remov'd. 

If poesy may thus presume to sing 

When faith expires, when taste and genius die. 

Not for thyself we mourn I Thine was the race 

Of speed and glory ! The unfading crown 

Full on thine ardent gaze diffused its beams 

Of light imperishable ; and the prize, 

Which He bestows on all who run like thee. 

Was thine at death for ever. — Here thy lips 

First drank the breeze of health ; and here the smiles 

Of infancy thy cheek with bloom suffus'd, 

When playing on old Northwood's daisied banks. 

But, Herbert, as thy years revolved, these scenes, 

Were they in nature's fascinating robe 

Dear to thy bosom ? Were these groves in spring, 

Or when transform'd by autumn*s wondrous touch 

Into a slope of gold from brow to base. 

With rapture view'd ? And did thine ear delight 

To catch the tones of Derwent's distant roar ; 

While education with her holy tongue 

Led thee to pray, and meditate on Him 

The great Creator ? No ! Far other joys,* 

Far other scenes, were thine. Time swiftly urg*d 

The destined hour of thy departure hence. 

And soon old Northwood's daisied banks perceiv'd 

The pressure of thy little steps no liiore. — 

Hard was his lot, and sad the change I At least 

So would it seem to mortals unappris'd 

Of God*s high purpose. The Almighty King, 

* AlthouRh Herbert was soon removed from the enchanting scenery 
which surrounded his birthplace, yet we learn from Mr. Roby's Memoir 
that he became " an attentive observer, and an aknost enthusiastic admirer 
<^ the works of nature and of art** — Memoir, p. 20. 
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Weighing the affairs of men, is kind to all, 

Yet gives to each according to his will, 

His wise and sovereign pleasure. — He foresaw 

The future I — Where, O where is Herbert found? 

Found in the Babel rear'd on Irwell's banks, 

Where commerce with ten thousand wheels drives on 

" Grating harsh thunder.'* There in patient toil 

Life's morn and noon were spent. — A youth he was* 

Gentle at heart, affectionate, and bland 

In speech. Hence as the faithful needle draws 

Nearer and nearer to the attractive stone. 

So from associates kindred spirits f drew 

Closer and closer to his artless steps, 

And mind athirst for knowledge. Reason's lamp 

Gave sign of coming splendour ; and the breath, 

The whisper of that still small voice from heav'n. 

Which dropp'd so grateful on Elijah's ear, 

Fann'd the young flame, and gave it guidance blest. 

Thus taught of God J the youthful Herbert grew 

In favour with the wise and good. They watch'd. 

They cherish'd with parental care the buds 

And blossoms of each opening grace. Hence fruit 

<< Hung amiable " in season due on him. 

On that fair plant the object of their love. — 

But, O mysterious Heaven I just when all 

His energies of mind and heart appear'd 

In bright expansion ; when in private life 

Bearing the palm of universal love. 

And when at length the public eye, and ear, 

* See Memoir i p. 4. 
t See Memoir i p. 6. 
X See Memoir, pp. 7—9. Also pp. 14, 15. 
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Viewed him, and listen'd with intense regard, 
Mix'd with a fearful joy*, he droop'd I he sunk I 
He died I Nor shall my sorrowing pen withhold 
The final scene.t From intercourse with God, 
From blest devotions, cherished long, and now 
For the last time indulged, the sufferer came. 
Then sitting down, one feeble hand uprais'd 
As pillow to his brow ; the other placed 
On that best book where mercy shines reveal'd 
To sinful man, he breath'd his parting sigh I 
In meditation's bower we oflen take 
No count of time. The moments steal away 
Unnoticed as the zephyr's viewless wing ; 
And summer's eve, though long, too soon expires. 
O, when the heart's best feelings are alive, 
When the mind wakens to a grateful sense 



« " His last public engagement of this nature was on behalf of his 
favourite object,^* The Youth's Auxiliary Society,' at its anniversary held in 
Whit-week, 1822, in a speech distinguished by a very extraordinary degree 
of eloquence, and delivered with that animation and energy, which they 
who best knew the nature of his complaint were seriously apprehensive 
would have cost him the immediate surrender of life. His only apology 
to those who afterwards expostulated with him on account of this apparent 
imprudence was, * I was conscious that I should never have another oppor- 
tunity of pleading the cause of Christ"* — See Memoir, pp. 50—52. 

f " On the Lord's Day, September 22. 1822, in the twenty-ninth year of 
his age, having retired into bis room for the exercises of private devotion, 
he returned after some time with the Bible under his arm. Quite ex- 
hausted by coming down stain, and walking across the room, he threw 
himself into a chair; and laying one hand upon his Bible, and reclining 
his head upon the other, he expired immediately. Thus the spirit of this 
lovely pious youth arose directly from communion with God on earth to 
the enjoyment of God in heaven ; Arom an earthly Sabbath, to the Sabbath, 
the rest that remaineth for the people of God." — Memoir ^ pp. 70, 71. 

The Rev. W. Roby of Manchester, author of the interesting little Memoir 
so often referred to, and to the whole of which the reader's attention may 
well be directed, is, alas I no more. Of him, however, it may truly be said^ 
" though dead he q>eaketh.'* His name will go down cherished and revered 
to the latest posterity. 
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Of life's uncertainty ; these wood-wild walks, 

This " glimmering landscape," can a peace inspire, 

A joy with which no stranger interferes. 

Nor less when midnight reigns I SilvVing each scene 

Rises the moon, and to a sea of mist 

Transforms the vale of Darley. Straight appear 

Isthmus, and sylvan promontory, bay 

And winding creek with snowy vapours fill'd ; 

And dark along the imaginary deep 

Far squander*d trees ascend ; resembling ofl 

Vessels at peaceful anchor. Thus the eye 

And heart are charm'd ; and the attentive ear 

At intervals discovers Derwent's voice, 

Like murmur from a tide on distant shore. 

Yes, in night's lucid noon instruction's voice 

Drops on the ear, as on the tender grass 

The dew or pearly rain. — I knew a man* 

Rude once, and careless in his speech ; and prone 

To meet the morning sun, and view at eve 

That luminary cushioned deep on clouds 

Of gold, without one thought of Him, who said 



* The individual here alluded to was the late Richard Longden, of 
Ashley.hay, near Wirksworth, in the county of Derby. He was formerly 
one of his mi^esty*s keepers in the late forest of Needwood, Staffbrdshira 
The particulars recorded in this poem were imparted by himself to the 
author with much simplicity, and Christian feeling. His conversion, if I 
may borrow the expressions of a profound writer, the late Dr. Paley, was 
** too momentous an event, ever to be forgot A man might as easily forget 
his escape from a shipwreck. Whether it was sudden, or whether it was 
gradual, if it was efi^ted (and the fruits will prove that), it was a true con. 
version ; and every such person may justly both believe and say of him. 
self, that he was converted at a particular assignable time. It may not be 
necessary to speak of his conversion, but he will always think of it with 
undoubted thankftilness to the Giver of all grace, the Author of all mercies, 
spiritual as well as temporal" — Palbt*« Sermon upon Conversion. 
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" Let there be light." Yet to his fellow man, 

Lord of the soil, faithful and true I ween. 

His office was to watch in forest wild 

At stated seasons in the circling year 

Night after night. His duty to protect, 

From ambush'd death, and plunder's ruffian arm. 

The deer committed to his charge. Alone 

Oft-times he stood like sentinel on guard 

Aside the trunk of overshadowing oak ; 

Or you might see him bending from the screen 

Of black embowering hollies, favourite haunt, 

As though he listened to a mortal step. 

As though he saw a mortal shadow steal 

Across the moonlight glade. Such was the man. 

And in such scenes he learn'd to think of God I — 

Was it the lightning, or the thunder's roar 

Close on the blinding flash that touch'd his heart ? 

Or did autumnal hurricanes, that rock 

The forest on its base, lead him to think 

Of that Almighty Being who composed 

The waves, and bade the wind subside in tones 

Soft as the breath of infancy ? His pride 

Disdain'd such monitors I But I may tell. 

What melted down the iron of his soul. 

The lucid noon of night, — the brilliant stars, — 

Moonlight's fair deluge floating hill and vale ; — 

Woods motionless, as though their numerous leaves 

Slept while the breeze reposed ; — that silence deep. 

Awful, impressive, which no sound convey'd 

To listening ear, save as the solemn tongue 

Of distant village-bell gave note of time. 

And seem'd to say " Prepare to meet thy God :" ; 
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These were the gracious messengers of heav'n ; 

These to the keeper on his nightly watch 

Spoke with an energy divine, and led 

To serious thought and prayer ! — Thus, from behind 

Encircling hills, when soars the full-orb*d moon 

Calmly magnificent, and all the stars 

Welcome her bright approach, in rapture lost, 

How often has the fisherman let fall 

His idle oars, how often has he rais'd 

His eyes, his hands to heav'n in grateful awe. 

And speechless admiration I Ask him now 

To paint the vision, and unfold his joy. 

O he will tell thee that expression fails ; 

That his untutored tongue can ne'er disclose 

Those pure delights which he so ofl perceiv'd 

On Mistick's wave*, when burning o*er his boat 

The stars hung all apparent ; and the moon 

Silver'd the towers of Boston, Charlestown's spire. 

The rivers, promont*ries, and woodland heights, 

And all was hush as death. But still enquire 

What charm mysterious led him to suspend 

The motion of his oars ; why spread his arms 

As if in adoration, and why gleamed 

In drops of saintly dew his moonbright cheek ? 

Then will he tell thee what an holy calm 

These scenes at midnight breathed upon his soul; 

How every object at that sacred hour 

In " silence all expressive" seem*d to muse 

* The river Mistlck is sometimes called the river Medford. The penin. 
sula of Boston is separated from the peninsula of Cbarlestown **by Charles 
river, which is navigable, and nearly the breadth of the Thames at London 
Bridge; and on the northern bank of this river, over against Boston, lies 
Cbarlestown, a spacious welUbuilt town, which gives name to the penin. 
sula.*' — Stedmax. 
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Creation's praise I How earth, though beauteous, 

fair, 
And much belov'd, though dress'd in chastest robe 
Of light nocturnal, then mysterious wean'd 
Him from herself, then rais'd his eyes and arms 
In homage to his Saviour and his God I 
Twilight, grey herald of the mom, retires. 
And clouds bestrewn with roses hang around 
Heav*n's eastern portaL Soon their blushes fade. 
Lost in a vivid radiance that ascends 
From the horizon to a world of space 
Unbounded and serene. The western sky 
Diversified with isles of azure clouds 
Borrows the partial lustre ; till at length. 
All-conscious of the glorious sun's approach. 
Yon orient bums ; and earth and skies proclaim 
His fiery advent. — Oker I on thy brow* 

* Previous to the recent inclosure, this singular hill presented a bold 
contrast to the surrounding fertility of Darley.dala At sunrise and at 
sunsetting, especially at the latter, the many and graceful undulations on 
the sides of the hill are disclosed ; and they, who only see Okbr under the 
influence of a vertical sun, can form no idea of the extraordinary and 
varied beauty of its surface. Upon one of the highest points of Oker there 
are two trees of traditional celebrity, and they have not escaped the en. 
quiring mind of Wordsworth, nor his elegant and plaintive muse. 

** *Tl8 said that to the brow of yon fair hill 
Two brothers clomb ; and turning fkce flrom face. 
Nor one look more exchanging, grief to still. 
Or feed, each planted on that lofty place 
A chosen tree. Then eager to fUlfil 
Their courses, like two new-born rivers, they 
In opposite directions urged their way 
Down tram the far.seen mount No blast might kill 
Or blight that fond memorial The trees grew, 
And now intwine their arms : but ne'er again 
Embraced those brothers upon earth's wide plain, 
Nor aught of mutual joy or sorrow knew. 
Until their spirits mingled in the sea 
That to itself takes all— Eternity ! " — Wordsworth. 
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The parallels of golden rays delight 

To rest : while down thine undulating slope, 

And o'er thy little knolls the sunbeams play — 

How bright ! How lovely I Lovelier still at eve, 

When that sweet interchange of light and shade, 

Form*d by their farewell gleam, so oft invites 

The traveller, enamour'd with thy banks. 

To pay the grateful tribute of his praise. 

But Oker, what events " in olden times " 

Hast thou not witness'd I With unholy knees 

What idolists have press'd thy bloody turf I 

What heaving altars, and what rites profane 

Hast thou not seen, when heroes, sheath'd in mail. 

Sang their mad paeans to the God of war, 

The demon Mars I* — Lately around thy brow 

Rampart and mouldering trench we fondly traced,f 

And sure a bolder site for host encamp d 

Was rarely found. So insular thy form. 

So steep, irregular in daring height ; 

From whence no movement of insidious foe 

* At Haddon Hall, one of the most ancient tiaronial residences in the 
island, the property of his grace the Duke of Rutland, a Roman altar of 
great antiquity is carefully preserved. The inscription upon this interest, 
ing relique of former times is considerably injured, and has, I believe, beoi 
somewhat differently explained by learned antiquarians. The two first 
words in the inscription are so distinct that they at once declare to whom 
this curious altar was consecrated — Deo Marti, — to the god Mars; a 
deity to whom the Romans paid a fatal worship ; and for whom modem 
nations have not hitherto shown any remarkable want of respect 

f These ancient vestiges of warlike times are now destroyed by the 
plough. A few years ago an urn was inadvertently broken to pieces by the 
spade of a cottager when digging in his garden near the base of Oker, and 
a considerable number of Roman silver coins were afterwards picked up 
and sold. Some of these I saw in the possession of the late John Lawrence 
Esq., the son of my kind friend the Rev. Benjamin Lawrence, rector of 
Darley ; and copper coins bearing the image and superscription belonging 
to different emperors of Rome have not imflrequently been discovered in 
the vicinity of Oker. 
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Ambush'd in Cowley's thickets could escape 
RoME*s piercing eye.* But now, what frowns remain 
Of all thy warlike sternness ? Tearing down 
Each bulwark of antiquity, the plough 
Peels no remorse ; and peasants smile to view 
Greensward, that once so gracefully adorn'd 
Thine opening brakes of ever-blooming gorse, 
All withered, all uptum'd I Yet, Oker, thou. 
In spite of what unpitying man has done 
To mar thy features, to disrobe thy knolls, 
And tame thy native wildness, thou canst boast 
Such inequalities of ground as leave 
Thy playfulness of light and shade beyond 



* The lowlands, as well as the lofty banks contiguous to Cowley Hall, 
the property of Richard Arkwright, Esq., of Willesley, probably formed a 
continuous jungle when the Romans were in possession of the country : 
and firom the following letter addressed to me by my friend Wlliam Bate, 
man, Esq., of Middleton Hill, Derbyshire, it seems highly probable that the 
sides at least of Oker were covered with timber at the same period. '* I am 
not aware that Darley.dale has any claim upon the Haddon altar, but the 
precise site of its discovery seems doubtful. It is first noticed by Bishop 
Gibson, in his edition of Camden's Britannia in 1695, and he has been fol. 
lowed by all who have had occasion to mention it He says, * Found in the 
grounds of Haddon HalL' Horslcy, the best Roman antiquary, in his 
' Britan-Romana,' p. 318., says, * At or nigh Haddon House.* But this is of 
little consequence to Oker's claims on the notice of antiquarians, upon 
which so many coins have been discovered from time to time, and scattered, 
which my authorities pronounce to indicate occupation much more de- 
cidedly than when discovered in urns, or other vessels. I well recollect 
hearing of the Roman coins found about 1820 upon Oker Hill, and that the 
late Mr. J. Lawrence became possessed of all or most of them ; but as I 
never saw any of them, I cannot say any thing about their dates and in- 
scriptions. From those coins which were legible in our Barrow discovery 
upon Haddon Field in 1824, we ascertained the interment to have been 
about A.D. 380 ; the range of era by the coins was A.D. 304—383. It may 
be right to give a guess at the derivation of the name Okerj which, if it 
does not carry with it its Saxon origin, I am much mistaken. It appears to 
me that, in polite parlance, Oker would become Okeover, which Saxon 
word would signify, the Oak Bonk, or rather the Oak Bank near the 
River." 
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The touch of mortals, and thy northern front 
Disdainful of the plough looks down with scorn, 
With indignation at encroaching man. 

Let the eye roam in rapture, and the ear 
Insatiate feast upon the summer song 
Of Derwent's crystal harp ; yet shall the bell 
Tolling so deeply in its aged tower 
Allure that eye, and chain the listening sense. 
Oh I in the knell of death there comes a tongue 
Of more than mortal energy, a voice 
Divine. Tlie bosom in a moment chill'd 
As with a passing cloud, in silence owns 
The loud appeal. Reflection plumes her wing, 
And thoughts of gravest import crowd the mind. — 
Hail sacred Edifice I * to God devote. 
Founded by those whose ashes we presume 
Sleep here below ; whose spirits we may hope 
Rejoice in Paradise. Thy tower, thy walls 
Time has inlay'd with many a lichen grey ; 
And traces yet survive, Alas, how few I 
Of that rich carving, fruit of Norman hands 
Which gave solemnity to Sculpture's smile. — 
Scorn'd be that taste, that avarice abhorr'd. 
Which, " glozing on the public good," disdain*d 
To save thine eastern oriel ; which could bear 
To see the pillar'd shafl, the jutting frieze, 
The network, through whose stony meshes light 
For centuries had pour'd a golden flood, 

* Darley Church. Few churches in the Diocese of Lichfield and^Co- 
ventry have suffered so much injury in respect of external appearance as 
this sacred edifice. 
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Gradually moulder, coldly looking on 

Till all was swept away I — O barbarous deed I 

Deed that compels the traveller to pause, 

Look up, and sigh. — Defaced and much bereaved 

Of all thine outward ornament, 'tis well, 

O sacred Edifice, that Truth presides 

Within thy court ; that evangelic day 

Diffuses heavenly radiance on thy walls, 

And lights the sinner to a throne of grace ! 

Nor shall thy reverend Yew*, the Sire who holds 

His sceptre verdant through the changeful year. 

Unnoticed stand. He has beheld, like thee. 

Thousands entomb*d within his shadow ; heard 

For ages past the sobs, the heart fetched groans 

Of parting anguish ere the grave was closed. 

And drank the mourner's tears I Yes, he has felt. 

Like thee, the war of elements ; like thee. 

Escaped the fury of that deadlier strife 

Which mortals sometimes lu-ge ; sparing nor sex. 

Nor age, nor science, nor the works of art. 

Nor God's high altar I — Witness Zion's dome 

Twice levell'd by the savage hand of war. 

And Oh ! what horrors thrill the heart I How falls 

Compassion's tear, as history presents 

Her sad but faithful page I Li battle's hour 

Fierce devastation with his torch of flame 

Kindles whole cities as a funeral pyre, 

Necessity excuse for deeds so fell ; 

Then flying to the neighbouring cliff, as rolls 

The blazing inundation, grimly pleased 

* See Rhode$*8 Peak Scenery, p. S45. 
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The fiend looks on. Thus Charlestown sunk in flames ! 

Built with the forests' tributary strength, 

Her streets soon felt the scorching plague within, 

And death on every side. O fate severe I 

Thus cruelly compell'd* to urge the work 

Of self-destruction ; thus to forward all 

That bitterest foes could ever have devised, 

And dying to complete their fell designs. 

High o'er the smouldering wreck f the House of 

God,— 
Heart-rending spectacle, — was seen afar 
In blaze pre-eminent. Wrapp'd round the spire 
Like golden coil of serpent, sinuous flames 
The summit gain'd. Then all appear'd at once 
A glowing p3nramid ; till dropping down. 
Like meteor from the dark surrounding heaven. 
All sunk through clouds of reddening smoke below. 
Such was the fate of Charlestown's hallow'd fane ; 
And destiny, though less severe, yet stern 
Was yours, ye consecrated walls, and ailes 
That peal'd with anthem loud on Boston's shore ! 
O 'twas a miserable sight to those 
Who loved their God, the glory of his house 
To witness thus dishonoured. J Who could hear 



* " In a short time this ancient town, consisting of about five hundred 
buildings, chiefly of wood, was in one great blaze.*' — Ramsay. 

** The burning of Charlestown, though a place of great trade, did' not 
<U8C0urage the provincials. It excited resentment and execration, but not 
any disposition to subnet'* — Ramsay. 

f <* The lofty steeple of the Meeting House formed a pyramid of fire above 
the rest, and struck the astonished eyes of numerous beholders with a mag. 
nificent but awful spectacle." — Ramsay. 

{ ** In a few days after the burning of Falmouth, the old south Meeting 
House in Boston was taken into possession by the British, and destined for 
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That dome to piety and peace consign'd 

Swell the mad songs of conquest, and of war, 

And feel no holy anguish in his heart, 

No pious indignation ? Thought abhorr'd, 

That round tJie graves and through the vaults of 

death, 
Where silence o'er the coffin's dust had stretch'd 
Her raven wing, infernal echoes roar'd ; 
The laugh, the curse, the trumpet's martial sound. 
The war-horse snorting in the hope of charge, 
<< The pransings of the mighty ones." — But hark 
How from each ravaged fane the enquiring voice 
Of God himself is heard I — Whose sons were these 
Who dared to violate my house of prayer. 
And raze my hallow'd altars? — Conscious guilt 
Crimsons thy cheek, O Britain, and the drops 
Of bright contrition hurrying down thy face 
Proclaim unto the world that they were thine. 



a Riding School, and the service of the light dragoons. Tliefle proceedings 
produced a mor^ determined spirit of resistance, and a more general aver- 
sion to Great Britain.*' — Ramsay. 



CANTO THE EIGHTH. 
AUGUST. 
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Peculiar events and scenery each month presents. — Scenerj 
and striking events at Tlconderoga. — General Burgoyne's 
victory, subsequent calamities, and final overthrow. — Re- 
flections. — God over-rules all events for his own glory. — 
His bounty and his wonders in the garden and in the field. 
Scenery from Halvem Hills. — Hop-yards near the river 
Team. — Lamented death of Eliza, wife of Colonel Brom- 
ley, of Abberley Lodge. — The late Rev. F. Seveme. — 
The late Doctor Seward of Worcester. — Memorable visit 
to Hinton, near Cambridge, in 1791. — Second visit to 
Hinton, in 1827. — Sassey Churchyard, the burial-place of 
Doctor Seward, and also of his brother, the beloved friend 
of the FoxT Laureate. 
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XiME rolls away ! Reflection's busy powers 

Keep pace with him ; and each successive month 

Peculiar to itself some tale of woe, 

Some awful incident, some fresh display 

Of imagery wrought by nature's hand 

Claims and developes. Fancy thus perceives 

On her bright ocean the " collective sail" 

Of new conceptions ; hastens to arrange, 

And guide the ideal navy from the rocks 

To that fair haven, whence she may survey 

The whole. Then like some wise commander leads 

Forth on the slowly- ebbing tide a fleet 

Best suited to her plan, not yet unveil'd. 

Lonely, supreme, the Sovereign of a Lake, 
And crown'd with towers in desolation, stood 
TicoNDEROGA I * To the distant eye 
Of traveller the sullen fortress look'd 
Defiance proud : but they, whose beating oars 

* " It had early occurred to many, that if the sword decided the con. 
troveny between Great Britain and her Colonies, the possession of Ilcon. 
deroga would be essential to the security of the latter. Situated on a pro- 
montory formed at the junction of the waters of Lake George and Lake 
Champlain, it is the key of all communication between New York and 
Canada.** — Ramsay. 
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Thresh'd the effulgent surface of the lake, 
Its feeble garrison and mouldering strength 
Betray'd. They whisper'd on the shore, that sound 
From sentry's footfall never pass'd those walls, 
Disturbing night's repose ; or that the gates 
Unbarr'd* and swinging with repeated groans. 
Sport of the winds, along the moonlight bank 
Play'd their black shadows ; while the thistle shook 
His beard of silver from the gaping towers. 
In summer, when the orient first expands 
Light's golden tissue, and a southern breeze 
Fluttering o'er battlement and buttress grey 
Curls up the ivy green ; the vast Champlain, 
A sea of fluid pearl whose ripples steal 
Effulgence from the arrowy beams of mom. 
Lies all exposed I Ten thousand wildfowl skim 
T^e brilliant waste ; or duster'd in the form 
Of snowy islets dress their plumes, and woo 
T^e breeze and sunshine. Such thy native charms, 
Ticonderoga ! Such thy summer smiles 
Attractive I From thyself not far removed ; 
But sweeping through a grand ravine, whose sides 
Precipitous look stem with battery. 
And works of war, descends a generous flood. 
Fair Lake, fair sister of thy loved Champlain. — 
O as their waters meet, as voices rise 
From waves in mingling salutation ; stops 
The traveller to hear the chorus full. 
Now the circumfluent surges join ; and now 

* Not only was there a complete want of discipline in the garrison, but, 
as Stedman observes, ** they even carried their supine negligence to the 
length of never shutting the gates.'* 
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In tumult all-harmonious seem to tell 

Each other whence they flow'd ; from what abyss 

Unknown, what caverns of unfathom'd depth, 

Unvisited by man, where many a gem 

Withholds its twinkle from primaeval shade. 

They hurried into day. The breeze is hush'd. 

The lake's obedient symphonies expire : 

It wakes again^ they too in turn revive, 

And all the liquid concert swells around. 

These are thy charms, Ticonderoga I These 

The gifls of nature so profusely spread 

Beneath thy ramparts grey. But nature smiles 

In vain, when peace retires, and storms descend 

Of fierce contention. Time has been that war 

Convulsed these scenes * ; when fortress, lake, and hill 

Reiterated nought, save the deep roar 

From cannon amidst smoke's sulphureous clouds ; 

And in the place of music from the skies. 

Of melody from waterfall, and song 

From rowers timing well their tuneful oars, 

"Die groans of dying men alone were heard. — 

Twice in brief interval yon fortress rang 

* In difflerent parts of this little poem, a fiew, out'of those many astonish, 
log events which occurred in the war between England and America, have 
been brought forward. Perhaps in no contest of a similar duration does 
the pen of history display a series of equally wonderAil occurrences } or 
such' fortitude perseverance, and magnanimity under the most trying cir. 
cumstances, as both the hostile parties exhibited. The final result of this 
memorable contest aiq>ears to have lud the foundation of all those mi^ty 
eflfbrts which have been made, within the last forty years, by different 
nations, for the attainment of what they have considered their just and 
lawflil rights ; and though a dark cloud at present envelopes some of them, 
especially oppressed and aflSicted Poland, yet let us hope that ere long the 
sovertigns of the earth may practically deikionstrate, by promoting the 
Uberties and consequent happiness of thdr subjects, thdr own veneration 
for the royal Flafanist's admonition, ** Be wise now, therefore, O ye Kings ! '* 
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The peal of War I As when an eagle soars 

On loudly flapping pinions tow'rds high heaven ; 

If wheeling near the golden fount of day 

He bends his piercing vision, and espies. 

Earth, on thy bosom undulating-blue 

His unsuspicious prey : down through the skies 

Silent he glides, and scarce the wind perceives 

The flutter of his wing. So rapid, hush, 

And resolute in heart*, with few but those 

Of desperate daring, Allen seiz'd his prey. 

Die, or surrender, was his brief address 

To him, who ruled the fort ; to him, who rouzed 

As if by thunder's loud explosion, woke 

To know that all was lost I — But conquest, vain 

Thy triumph I Laurels that inwreath'd awhile 

Stern Allen's brow ; like garland in a mead 

That feels the mower's undulating scythe 

Droop'd in their verdant beauty. — England saw ! 

And England in events like these perused 

The fall of her dominion in the West, 

The death of her colonial power, unless 

Revenged. Maturing well her deep designs 

She form'd the grand assault. Nor could thy smilesi 

O splendid August, though of summer months 

Last, yet not least enchanting, now dispel 

The storms of war. Ere July suns went down,f 

Yon fortress fell an easy prey to those. 

Whom, England, as avengers to her cause, 

Dispatch'd in awful wrath. Then dire defeats j: 

* See Stedman, vol i. p. 132. Also Ramsay, toL I p. SS7. 

t See Stedman, vol L pp. S23, 324. 

} See Stedman, voL i. chapters 16. and 17. 
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Pursued the foe provincial ; then his flight 
Was mark'd by bloody gouts from post to post, 
While proudly o'er Columbia's naval pride 
Waved the broad flag of Britain I Yet to Her 
Reverse more terrible was drawing near. 
For from these splendid moments of success, 
These days of fame and victory, what scenes 
Dark and unlook'd-for the historic page 
Reveals ! As we unroll the leaves, what sights 
Pass our astonish'd gaze, and fill our minds 
With awe! He, who so lately stood supreme, 
Lord of Ticonderoga ; he, who led 
Army as brave as ever lefl the shores 
Of sorrowing Tliames, now labour'd to conceal 
Strange fears, misgivings cold, and withering hopes. 
Ill-fated BurgoyneI — He, who late appear'd 
To sadden the high noon of patriot zeal ; 
Now saw that noon rekindling with a blaze 
No mortal hand might quench. Yes, he beheld 
Fields lost, though dearly won. Yes, he beheld 
The circling death I * Hills, river, and morass, 
Lawn, glen, and forest on the mountain hung, 
Pregnant with foes impatient of the fight. 
No succours I What resource ? Save fell retreat, 
That child of stern necessity, whose hands 
Give to a soldier's lip the bitterest draught. 
Yes, with such pangs as soldiers only know, 
He saw the comrades of his happier days, 
Of all his pristine honours, nobly strive 
To bosom their regrets ; and wipe away, 

• See Andrewi*8 Hiitory of the War, voL il pp. 396. 407. 
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As they would fondly hope, the generous tear 
Unnoticed ; struggling to relume their eyes 
With beam of wonted cheerfulness. In vain 
The noble fraud I — On them, and round himself 
He mark'd the shadow of approaching &te 
Darker than midnight's gloom ; and oft he heard 
Within the solemn tone of evening's gust 
Tlie knell of his own glory and of theirs. 
Heart-rending lot I Alas I what now avail'd* 
Their genius, talents, and their boasted name ? 
No efforts could annoy, no courage daunt 
The wary foe: no genius could disarm 
The dread conspiracy of swamps, and crags. 
Of forests and of wildernesses vast. 

Educing good from evil, light from depths 

Of darkness most profound, God evermore 

Rejoice th. His creative arm upraised, 

Who may withstand its power ? Lo ! at a glance 

He clears this warring universe, and says 

<< I am^ none else beside me.'* Instant falls 

The towering wrath of Kings. The Warrior's plume 

So lately dancing high is seen to flag 

* ** It WM etfy for Miniiten at St James*i to plan campaigna, but bard 
was the fkte of the oflScer from whom the execution of them in the woods 
of America was expected." After a long series of disasters and disappoint. 
mentSy the memorable convention at Saratoga took place between Graeral 
Burgoyne and General Gates, on the 16th of October, 1777. " The conduct 
of the latter in this melancholy event was peculiarly generous and humane. 
It is said when the British troops pUed their arms he would not sufflar bis 
own men to be witness to the sad spectacle.** — Stbdman, vol i. p. 352. 

** The conduct of General Burgoyne in his interview with General Gates 
was truly dignifiedj and the historian is at a loss whether to admire most 
the magnanimity of the victorious, or the fortitude of the vanquished 
OeneraL"— IU1I8AT, voLii. p. 51 
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Like wing of wounded falcon ; while events, 

Reverses all unlook'd-for, throng the road 

Of conquest ; and the sunshine of success 

Is changed, how soon ! to horror's freezing shade. 

Sin is the cause of mortal war ! With hate, 

With envy, such as pleases hell, it mars 

Creation ; making man a foe to man. 

Yet the Almighty Sovereign of this world 

Delighting to redeem the rebeFs heart, 

To check his demon appetite for war. 

And cool his thirst of vengeance ; strives, with skill* 

Adorable, and to our sad estate 

Graciously fit, to lead us to himself; 

And thus on earth prepare us for that rest 

Pure, universal, which remains in Heaven. 

How rich, how various are the gifts of Him 
Who rules the seasons I Winter fled, we marked 
The early bloom of apricot like pearls 
Just peeping from a crimson shell : then soon 
Her twigs, though leafless, studded thick with flowers 
Fragrant and fair ; and now half-sunk in leaves 
Her firuit shines forth in all the varying hues 
Of lovehest orange. Next to her the plum. 
Whose treasures are suffused with richest dies 
Of indigo ; and next the velvet peach 
Whose blush purpiu*eal greets meridian suns. 
At every step in garden or in field 
We meet the smiles of Deity. — But say. 
Didst thou e'er travel Eve^hanCs beauteous vale 

• •( My fpirit ihall not alwayi strive with man.** — Genetii, chap. tL yer. 3 
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In spring, in May's delicious prime, when all 
Was sunshine, and as Darwin sweetly sings 
" Tlie blossom'd orchards stretch their silver shade?" 
Or stationed high on Malvern didst thou range 
The flowery paradise beneath, and drink 
With eyes of fond astonishment that scene 
Where art and nature harmonise ? Then come, 
And with me penetrate those rich arcades. 
Those bowering orchards, not array*d in bloom, 
Yet gay, and canopied with living gold ; 
Forest of fruitage, where the fabled queen 
Pomona might rejoice to dwell. Through realms 
So favoured* the majestic Severn glides 
In splendor all-unruffled. Dimples sofl 
Gleam on his surface, making brightness still 
More brilliant ; and oflimes in noble sweep 
As looking backward on the vale beloved 
He' seems to pause. — But would*st thou now ex- 
change 
These scenes, ere summer dies, for landscape closed 
Within the bosom of an humbler vale ; 
Not wild, not lonely, but where youth and age 
With smiling infancy are sometimes found 
In blythe assemblage ? Then from bank to bank 
Where-e*er the hopyard's fragrant vistas bend. 
The stir of human life re-echoes far. 

* *' It was the vale of Severn which was spread before us. Perhaps no- 
where in England a distance so rich, and at the same time so extensive, can 
be found. We had a view of it almost from one end to the other, winding 
through a space of many leagues in a direction fh>m west to north. The 
eye was lost in the profusion of objects which were thrown at once before 
it, and ran wild, as it were, over the vast expanse with rapture and asto. 
nishment, before it could compose itself enough to make any coherent 
observations."—. Oilpin on the Wye, p^ 8. 
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And wilt thou, leaving Severn's bright career, 
Deign to contemplate a less glorious flood, 
The unobtrusive silver which inlays 
Team's liquid path ? *— I would that thou hadst been 
With me one summer's eve. The orb of day- 
Was gone ; but such a tender golden light 
Came floating from the west, that each dark cone 
Leafy, and form'd of the luxuriant hops, 
Stood all confest ; from whence their tasselFd flowers 
Hung down in nature's graceful negligence, 
As if bedropp'd with amber. Beauteous sight ! 
Transient as human joy I For as that glow, 
Eve's parting salutation, died away. 
Twilight imbrown'd the scene. — O how the mind 
Contemplating the past is doom'd to feel 
Sudden and strange emotion I Thoughts arise, ; 
We smile, we sigh, or weep. Ev'n at this hour 
As fancy leads me on the bank? of Team, 
And his vale opens, and his bowers extend ; 
What sudden clouds of sadness overpower 
The bright enchantment I — O Ye whispering reeds, 
Farewell ! Adieu, Ye fluttering alders I Sounds 
Graver than yours are swelling on the breeze, 
And sights more solenm than your sable forms 
At midnight, when the moon withdraws her smile. 
Rush to my view. " Death has been busy." Hark ! 
The bell from Abberley's sequester'd tower 
Gives note. — Perchance day's curfew. Still it wakes 
Keen recollection of departed bliss. 



* Through a beautiAil valley between Abberley Lodge and Stamford 
this river pursues its interesting course, and finally blends its waters with 
those of the Severn. 
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Of days for ever flown; of Her^, who late 

So duteously fulfiU'd each sacred call 

As Wife, as Parent — Lo I amidst the trees, . 

That stretch from yonder hill's commanding brow 

Down to the vale, the gloom funereal moves : 

Love, and affection, friendship and esteem 

Mingle their sighs, their kerchiefs steep'd in tears ! 

But can this heart refrain ? Regrets will flow 

For Him, for Severne gone into the skies ;f 

For Him whose gentle spirit won the smiles 

Of All. Benignity of countenance 

Like his was rare, peculiar. It seem'd 

Emblem of peace within ; such as adom'd 

The pastor of a flock, the friend of souls 

Intrusted to his charge! — Misfortune's tale 

How soon it dimm'd his eyes I Yet would they glow 

As with devotion, when he spoke of those. 

Who gently leading on the rising age 

TowVdsHeav'n J, werecherish'd as << his hope, his joy 

The crown of his rejoicing." — But I touch 

A chord of deep vibration. Beats the heart 

Xn unison, while friends, — Alas, no more I — 

To whom these scenes were once familiar 

Pass and repass before me. Dear deceit I 

Illusion fond, as if on earth again ! 

Yet Hope would not recall them. Seward I soon 



* Eliza, wife of Colond Bromley, of Abberley Lodge, 'Woroestenhire. 

f The late Rev. Francis Severne, Rector of Abberley. 

t It is impossible for me to forget, whilst memory remains, that joy, or 
rather those tears of delight, which glistened in the eyes of this excellent 
man, when describing those personal exertions and support which the 
daughters of Colonel Bromley bestowed upon the instruction of the poor 
in his Parish. 
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Thy spirit fled* to give account to Him 

Who gave it. 'Tis an awful thing to die, 

I hear thee say. — But, what a scroll of years, 

Since last I saw thee, thne has folded up- 1 

And yet that season I remember well, 

When first we wander'd on those classic shores, 

Where shadowy domes the tranquil tide of Cam 

Chill and adorn. — Would I had been like Thee, 

My friend, example thou of all that graced 

A college I — Dear the memory of that eve, 

Autumnal sunshine streaming down the banks 

And chalky sides of Hinixyri% tufted dell, 

When thou didst guide me thither, f 'Tis a scene 

Contrasted with surrounding floods of com. 

That roll their golden billows unrestrained. 

Wild, yet attractive. What in ages past 

Was tame and unadom'd with tree or shrub. 

Nature has made her own* Yes, she delights 

To tinge and harmonise the chalky cliff. 

To spread the living verdant mould, to deck 

And broider with her flowery herbs each bank 

Glaring, and all unfriendly to her taste. 

Nor les6 to mortal sight. What labour scom'd 

Ks riefuSsO, she has here concealed beneath 

A copse of privet, interlaced with thorn 



* The late Doctor Seward of "Worcester, and brother.inJaw to the late 
Rev. Francis Seveme. 

f To my late and deeply r^pretted friend. Doctor Seward, Physician at 
Worcester, and formerly student in St John's College, Cambridge, I am 
indebted for myi^rst acquaintance with the interesting chalk pits at Hin. 
ton, a few miles distant from the University. I paid a solitary visit to the 
same scene in October, 1827. Doctor Seward, and his brother Edmund, 
the beloved friend of Southey, the Poet Laureate, are buried at Upper 
Sapey, in the county of Hereford. 

K 
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And trees of growth superior; flinging wide 
The charm of sylvan intricacy I Thoughts 
Of thee, my Seward, pierced me as I late 
Reviewed our path : mournful they came, and yet 
With energy resistless, bearing down 
The heart ; and for a season dimm'd the powers 
Of vision. But the pilgrim's staff was nigh, 
Hope, sacred gift from Heav*n. — If to these eyes 
Yet spared in mercy. Team again reveals 
His wave, and flowery margin ; I would ask 
Peasant, or stranger bland, to point the way, 
That winding through embowering shade conducts 
To Sapey's tower. But I would go alone : 
Sorrow, not without hope, is best indulged 
Unseen. The world may smile upon our tears, 
While Heav'n approves their fall. — In such an hour 
Sight of thine early grave would sure diffuse 
Heartfelt solemnity. O moment strange, 
Yet dear to friendship standing nigh the place, 
Hallow'd indosure, where for season fixt 
Thou and thy sainted brother sleep I The wreaths 
Of cjrpress o'er his grave* are richly wov'n ; 
And requiem such as soothes the living flows 
From one, who, as he sweeps the impassion'd wire, 
May hear his country hail him with acclaim 
Bard of the Lakes and Skiddaw's rugged world. 

* The Poet Laureate has alluded in several'poeiiu to his departed friend 
Edmund Seward ; but in his poetical epistle prefixed to Cottle's poem upon 
Malvern Hill, he has enlarged considerably on his Mend's character ; and 
in that finished production there is a display of poetical power and beauty 
rarely seen, and a disclosure of sentiments and feelings at once ingenuous , 
touching, and devout 
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The sea. — Early hurricane. — The sea at rest at midnight. 
— The sea under the influence of moonlight at Black- 
pooL — Beautiful coruscations on the waves nearest the 
shore. — Reflections arising irom the appearances of the 
sea. — Symptoms of the waning year. — Instruction thus 
afforded. — The kitchen garden and shrubbery, and autumnal 
flower garden. — Remarkable protection afforded to the 
autumnal crocus. — Memorable murder of Miss M'Crea. — 
The subdued and partial melody of birds at this season 
recalls the remembrance of their summer songs ; whilst the 
peculiar fragrance and appearance of some flowers carry the 
mind away, as in a moment, to scenes far removed, and to 
their associates. — Mackworth, Harrow, and the late Rev. 
T. Bromley. — Matlock. — Ible bank in the Via Gellia. <— 
Hamstall Ridwere. — The providence of God in the vege- 
table world. — English liberty. — Memorable autumn of 
1817, and beautiful sunset at Blackpool. 
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xLiMBLEM of Man at enmity with God, 

Yon ocean proudly tossing, as in wrath, 

Shoots up the marly cliff*, recoils again. 

And thunders all discolour*d. Tawny foam 

He leaves as record of ambition's swell 

Aside the impending ruin ; then returns 

Back to the charge ; and long the siege maintained, 

Gigantic portions of the hoUow'd cliff 

Fall headlong down with instantaneous plunge. 

Whirling the deep below. The distant sail, 

Now for a moment lost in biUowy gulphs. 

Now gladdening the horizon, stands aloof 

Far from this shore which now displays a world 

Of whitening breakers. — So the peasant starts 

Back from the rustling grass, as if from death, 

Viewing an adder's elevated crest 

O'er eyes of diamond sparkle. — The approach 

Of hurricane so early and severe. 

Forerunner dread of equinoctial wrath, 

Afirights the screaming sea-fowl. All resign 

• Within the last fifteen yean the sea has made such ravages along the 
cliff between Blackpool and Rossall, as to occasion considerable uneasiness 
to the owners of estates immediately contiguous. 
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Their wonted empire, save the petrel bold : 

She frolics in the watery wilderness, 

Mounts the white surf, and hails the rising storm. 

O when our passions fade, when reason's eye 

Beams with conviction's tear, and the heart owns 

A movement consentaneous ; then the change 

Wrought " by the grace of life *' on mortal man 

Shines fair exposed. A contrast lovelier far 

Than ocean offers when his waves are seen 

Sinking to rest : and yet his realms composed 

Have charms : diffusing o'er the eyes delight 

Ineffable, and bringing to the ear 

Such music as can soothe a pensive mind. 

Dear recollection of departed days. 

Beloved remembrance, hail ! These eyes have seen 

When all from Ross all to Peel's lucid tower* 

Gleam'd as a boundless mirror, radiant, smooth, 

Betraying every star. The briny plain 

Look'd of such pure solidity, as though 

A diamond might inscribe the fancied glass. 

No zephyr I Breath and motion fled away 

As by consent. Yet one small space appear'd 

Clothed in superior brilliance ; where to those 

On shore, the moon seem'd looking down well pleased 

With that fair image she herself had form'd. 

Here gentlest tremor on the flood was seen, 

Here many twinkling ripples were disclosed, 

Semblance of net-work, round whose meshes dark 

Light's silvery threads were drawn. — But times occur 

* The lighthouse at Peel's Castle it seen in considerable brilliance on 
the opposite side of Morecambe bay fromRossalLpoint, and not unfrequently 
from the shore at BlaclqpooL 
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When sights of wondrous splendour*, all unknown 
To such as live remote from ocean's world, 
These shores display ; when midnight's eye unseal'd 
Contemplates << darkness visible;" and, tides 
Heaving in radiance, neither storm nor calm 
Prevail, but mingled sovereignty is theirs. — 
As summer lightnings play from cloud to cloudy 
So at such season coruscations strange 
Far down the sands are seen from wave to wave 
Sporting as if in measure. Fancy feigns 
Ten thousand Nereid hands cerulean. 
Whose azure fingers dipt in phosphor light 
Run through their fiery gamut. Gentle airs 
Accompany at times these chords of flame ; 
But ofl, grand diapason, comes the roar 
Of surges bursting on the illumined sands. 

But who contemplates ocean's blue domain 

Smiling at rest as when an infant dreams ; 

Or, when his troubled world, like ours, maintains 

Terrible conflict ; or, beneath the shade 

Of night's solemnity, when flaming tides 

Dance their mysterious measures, yet tow'rds God, 



* Those splendid coruscations which occasionally appear amongst the 
waves along the shore at Blackpool in the night season, baffle all description. 
With what humility are the following questions put by Linnseus, " the 
Swedish Sage," to his friend Ellis. ** Can you, my friend, who take your 
daily walks and contemplations among the plantations of Neptune in the 
deep, like a botanist in the fields, tell me any thing about those numerous 
phosphorescent moUtuca so luminous at night ? What is your opinion o 
the * Noctiluca marina^ the Scolopendra lucida of Grisley ? Do these 
animalcules render sea.water luminous ; or is that appearance caused by 
the salt of the sea only, as the French think ?** — Linn. Correspondence, 
vol I p. 241. For an interesting answer to this letter, 1 refer the,reader to 
vol I p. £45. of the " Linn. Correspondence." 
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Sovereign of ocean's self, nor love, nor awe 

Conceives ? Tenant of kindred earth, O Man, 

How slow of heart the Scriptures to believe I 

How firail, how weak thy fiuicied dignity I 

How impotent thy power I — The Lord of Seas 

How great, how glorious I — Reason bids thee pause 

And ask, O why this vast magnificence. 

Of beauty and of horror these displays ? 

To such enquiry answer most benign 

Religion breathes. Know then, O Man, that God 

Would lead thee to himself in frequent, pure, 

And holy contemplation. His delight. 

His will to save and not destroy. Behold 

His power I He " bids the stormy wind arise ** 

And roll the billows mountainous on shore. 

He speaks again << thus far, no further. Straight 

Obedient they retire, renewing oft, 

Subject to his decree, their vain assaults. 

So maketh He the furious wrath of man 

To his own praise redound ! But if the Deep 

Sonorous, toss'd in billowy vales and hills 

Of awe-inspiring grandeur sounds his praise ; 

That watery wilderness, when sunk in sleep. 

When smoothen^d down as crystal floor, and tinged 

With gloss of silvery gold, scarce less reveals 

The power, the rule, the majesty of God. 

Lo I here his goodness smiles I The Deep at rest 

Shines emblem of his mercy, truth, and love, 

Of anger all withdrawn. It tells of Him, 

Who robed in sovereignty proclaims, I kill — 

I make alive — I pardon sin — I place 

Remembrance of transgression from me far, 
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Far as the east lies distant from the west ; 

Burying each crime of faith's repentant heart, 

As in yon ocean*s fathomless abyss. 

Now faint the symptoms of the waning year, 

Few, yet discernible by those who read, 

And watch with nice observance all the turns 

Of nature's countenance. — Alas! we view, 

And breathe a sigh unnoticed at the sight, 

Traces of fading nature ; blossoms dropp'd 

From summer's hand, ne'er to revive ; and shades 

Of green less vivid stealing o'er the leaves. 

And tarnishing the forest's crown. — Belief 

Rests on divine assurance^ which secures 

To earth, so long as earth remains, the sweet 

Return of seaisons : yet, such fond regard 

We bear those hours that summer calls her own. 

We fain would stay their flight. Maternal Love 

Thus, though resigned, would stay the parting hour, 

Would wipe her tears unnoticed^ when she first 

Views in a daughter's countenance beloved, 

(Image of grace and beauty once her own,) 

Consumption's hectic flush. — O lovely hue I 

O beauteous colour which death's pencil spreads, ; 

Himself at distance, on a virgin's cheek I 

O brilliancy with which the insidious foe 

Her eye illumes I O enchanting smile 

Of more than mortal sweetness that endears 

The dying saint I Ye all must fade, must die 

Like blossoms which encircle summer's brow 

With transient sweets, and then her grave bestrew. 

Now from those borders where carnations glow 
Musking the noontide air, let us pursue 
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That walk which stretches in a line direct, 

As though the sons of ancient Rome had mark*d 

Its course. Here pause, and gratefully admire 

Utility's domain. The bounteous hand 

Of Heaven so scatters its delicious gifls. 

That gratitude should flow from every tongue. 

Observe yon currants, how they stand bereaved 

Of fruit and foliage I They of all the trees 

That deck a British garden earliest tell 

Of autumn's birth. Exuberant of late 

In leaves, with fruitage blushing as the rose ; 

Or fair, as pearls transparent hung on threads 

Of emerald hue ; or glossy, dark as jet. 

As ebon polish' d by some artist's hand ; 

The eye, and haply the enquiring lip. 

They oft attracted. Now they stand forlorn 

Amidst their green associates. Yet ere' long, 

Spring will re-animate their naked forms. 

Clothe them afresh, and bid their beauty live. 

But chief, that warning voice, which loud proclaims 

The year's decline, on river's gelid brink 

Is heard. Lo I where imprison'd night- fogs brood 

O'er Derwent garrison'd with rocks and groves 

Shadowing his marble bed ; the yellow leaf. 

So early tinctured with autumnal gold. 

Has oft in silent eloquence address'd 

The traveller : has whisper'd unto thee. 

My heart, perhaps to thy reluctant ear. 

Thy summer long has flown. Let not a voice 

So tenderly persuasive meet repulse 

From thee I Nature's instructive volume lies 
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Open and all-inviting : sweetly link*d 

For period, not to mortal man reveaVd, 

With that imperishable tome, whose leaves 

Fingers of inspiration have impressed ! 

Return we back again to garden scenes. 

Yon shrubbery, for autumn's wreaths are rich,* 

Pays homage, and at distance due protects 

Each gay parterre. — The borders with their stars 

Of many coloured radiance now conspire 

To stay the wheels of Time. Us they allure. 

When all their flowers in bright expansion glow, 

Into a fond forgetfulness of hours. 

Of day's diminished sovereignty. But Tinje 

Disdains the sweet deception. He proceeds 

Onward with steady and determined pace ; 

His coursers pant not, check not their career, 

Scaling the Andes, or th' eternal snow 

On proud Mont Blanc, or traversing the realms 

Of Paradise : to country and to clime 

Alike indifferent. — Behold those flowers, f 

* Many years ago, I saw at Lord Bagot's, at Blith field, Staflfbrdshire, what 
might be called a summer flower garden in the middle of autumn. A 
proftision of lupins, sweet peas, and of various other annuals which are 
usually on the decline in the month of August, was here seen, and in the 
highest state of luxuriance These, in addition to a rich display of those 
flowers which commonly adorn our borders at this season (September), 
formed altogether a most beautifUI and flagrant exhibition ; and the mind 
was tempted not only to forget that summer was actually gone by, but 
that time himself was hurrying away at his accustomed speed. 

f The Colchicum autumnale, the autumnal crocus, is thus tooticed by 
Faley in his " Natural Theology," p. 254. ** I have pitied this poor plant 
a thousand times. Its blossom rises out of the ground in the most forlorn 
condition possible, without a sheath, a fence, a calyx, or even a leaf to 
protect it ; and that not in the spring, not to be visited by summer suns, 
but under all the disadvantages of the declining year. When we come, 
however, to look more closely into the structure of this plant, we find that 
instead of its being neglected, nature has gone out of her course to provide 
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Those crocuses, not fenced with leafy guard 

Like their gay sisterhood in vernal morn, 

How frail I How delicate I Drooping tow'rds earth 

Or prostrate on the border few remain 

To hold erect their chalice to the sun. 

Or catch the tears of autumn. Still on them 

Indulgent Providence peculiar care 

Bestows ! Their petals, white as Parian rock. 

Or stain'd with bloom of amethyst, full soon 

Decay, receding from each ruder blast 

As poverty from stern oppression's frown. 

Yet is their future progeny secure ; 

For cradled in earth's bosom, far removed 

From sight, or deadly touch of winter, sleep 

The living seeds. — Ah ! thus, beloved M*Crea,* 

Tliy beauty died ! Thy spirit borne, we trust. 

Safely on seraph*s wing to brighter worlds I 

Fair Virgin, sacrificed as holy dawn 

Of nuptial day was opening on thy view ; 

How soon thy tender form and youthful grace 

Shrunk from the savage hands that hew'd thee down ; 



for its security, and to make up to it for all its defects. The seed-vessel, 
which in other plants is situated within the cup of the flower, or just be. 
neath it, in this plant lies buried ten or twelve inches under ground, within 
the bulbous root The tube of the flower, which is seldom more than a few 
tenths of an inch long, in this plant extehds down to the root The stiles 
in all cases reach the seed-vessel, but it is in this by an elongation unknoton 
to any other plant" 

* Two Indians were engaged to conduct this unfortunate young lady to 
an appointed place of safety. Both were anxious for the promised reward. 
They quarrelled, and one of them cut her to pieces with his tomahawk to 
prevent his comrade from receiving any remuneration. This horrible event 
occurred /' on the very day of her intended nuptials.*' — Ramsat, vol 11. 
p. 57. Andbbws, vol iL p. 398. 
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That left thee dying, and with less regret 

Than peasant leaves the flowret, when his scythe 

** Has dipped its splendour in the morning dew I"* 

Fair Saint I for such we fondly hope thou art ; 

Those hands that in the sight of Heav n were pledged 

As shields from terror, ministers of death 

By thee were found I Where honour should have 

reign'd, 
Ruled treachery I Where pity should have wept, 
Grinn'd avarice, unmask*d his gory brow ! 
Lone traveller, in times as yet unborn. 
Contemplating thy country's fame, shall think. 
Shall ask of Thee ; and shepherds shall disclose 
The scene of horror. Never since the hour 
That Cain slew righteous Abel, earth beheld 
A bloodier sight. Two fiends in human shape, 
Hating and hated, full of envy, guile. 
With eyes that jealousy inflamed, and hearts 
Envenom'd with the cursed lust of gold, 
" Root of all evil," fierce contention urg'd : 
Dread war of tongues, of looks, and gestures wild ! 
At length the deadlier ruffian schemed and wrought 
His hellish purpose. In a moment He 
With oft repeated stroke his furious steel 
Plimged in thy virgin bosom ; turning round 
To cast Satanic smile on comrade grim, 
Now lost in wild astonishment. — No time 
For word, or menace. — Bloody, stem, and fell 
He strode away rejoicing in his guilt, 
Like the old murderer from his fatal work 
In £den*s shade, to caves and woods profound t 

* From a beautiful passage in Masoi^ 
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As the hart panteth eager for the streams, 

The water brooks whose melody betrays 

Their secret lapse ; so I from woes immense. 

War's cruel offspring, hasten with desire 

To groyes,4il)id birds their minstrels. — Hark, the song 

How gentle ! How subdued I Yet has it power 

To please, and wake a sympathy within. 

We feel the waning year I There is a bond 

Of closest amity between the powers 

Of sound and vision. The autumnal song 

Back to the chorus of the summer guides 

Attention's ear : then straight in mingled crowds, 

Or quick succession, fugitive as light. 

Hills, glens, and forests with their thousand charms 

Rush into view ; and sweet contention, such 

As friendship loves and virtue can approve. 

Music and Vision exercise. The mind 

" Betwixt them wavering hangs,'* and mortal man 

Doubts which he most admires. So when an isle* 

Of ice, whose height, and grand circumference 

Of moving lustre has some Greenland crew 

Alarm'd, keeps rolling onwards : if perchance 

The solar lightnings ineffectual strike 

The gleamy wonder, and if drifled far 

By tempest nigh Arabian shores at length 

It stands becalm'd, and << obvious to the sun 

Collects his large effulgence : then at once 



* " One of these Ic^>erg8 was two miles in circumference, and 150 feet 
high. Others rose from 250 to SOO feet above the level of the sea, and were 
therefore of great volume below ; since it is ascertained by experiments on 
the buoyancy of ice floating in sea. water, that for every solid foot seen 
above, there must, at least, be eight feet below water." — Lybll*« Priru 
ciples qf Geology, vol. L p. IIL 
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With equal flames on either hand is seen 
The radiant visage ; Persia stands at gaze 
Appaird ; and on the brink of Ganges doubts 
The snowy-vested Seer in Mithra*s name 
To which the fragrance of the south shrll bum, 
To which his warbled orisons ascend/' 

There is a fine mysterious chain in flowers 

Linking their essences with time and place. 

We hail their odours. In a moment's breath 

The intellectual power perceives the close 

Attraction ; ranges o'er the past, and holds 

Ideal converse with departed friends, 

Revered and cherish'd. — Who that plucks yon flower, 

The yellow primrose, unexpected guest 

In autumn's day, and smells her breath so sweet, 

So " redolent of spring," but hurries back 

In fancy to his earliest youth ; to years 

Most valued now they're gone? Me it conveys 

To MackivoriK^ blossom'd valley * ; thence in haste 

To Harrow's fount, where Bromley's classic hands f 

Held to these parched lips his chalice full 

Of dew Castalian ; fain to look in smile 

Of gentle approbation ere that smile 

Was won I Again, who that inhales the scent 

* A more particular allusion ii made to thii Tillage near Derby at the 
close of the twelfth Canta 

t The Rev. T. Bromley. This eminently accomplished scholar, and 
excellent man, died a few years ago at Southampton. After the attainment 
of great distinction at Cambridge for mathematical and classical talents, 
he became one of the tutors at Harrow, and never was a tutor more de- 
servedly esteemed by pupils. He left this station, I believe, about the time 
when his relative, the Rev. Dr. Joseph Drury, adorned with at least equal 
genius and profound learning, resigned the mastership of Harrow School. 
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Stealing from Cleihra*% lips* at noon, but tastes 
The kindred fragrance of that lovely flower, 
Loveliest of all which grace Britannia's realm, 
The Lily of the vale ? Her scent conveys 
Me, on more rapid wing than swallows ply 
Threading the ivied arch of yonder bridge. 
To scenes, delightful solitudes and groves 
Where she, fair lily, dwells. Ev'n to the Tor 
Whose hoary greatness speaks him full of years ; 
To those declivities abrupt and wild, 
Ibl£*s sequestered haunts f ; and thence to thee. 
Though last, not least in my affection warm. 
Thee, HamstaUy loved and honoured I Fancy aids 
These dreams, these dear illusions, which a sound, 
A blossom first created : then persuades 
The passive bosom to a fond belief. 
Short lived conviction, no unwelcome fraud. 
That all is real. — In a world like ours, 
Where sin has introduced such strange, such vast 
Disorder, where, as Milton's sacred harp 
Sublimely echoes, *< nature once gave sign 
That all was lost," 'tis wisdom, and the task 
Can never cloy, where gratitude is felt. 
To trace the hand of God in all his works 
So steadfast, so benign I — Ere foliage fades, 

* Clethra alnifolia is particularly alluded to, but I believe there are 
others, whose blossoms are highly fragrant. 

t For an interesting description of the Via Gellia, near Matlock, I must 
refer the reader to Rhodes's ** Peak Scenery/' p. 311. On various banks in 
this romantic scene the Lify of the valley grows abundantly. It may also 
be found on the declivity near the High Tor at Matlock ; and 'in Rough 
Park, near Hamstall, Staffbrdshire, as «as pointed out to me by my excellent 
and valued firiend, the Rev. Edward Cooper, the well known author of the 
** Practical and Familiar Sermons,*' *' The Crisis^'Vand many other highly 
esteemed publications. 
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Ere fruits mature their parent stem desert. 
The embryo buds of leaf and flower are form'd 
To grace a future season. Thus, by Him 
Who rules the universe, a double work 
Of bounty all-mysterious is achieved ; 
The present year's abundance, and the wealth 
Of seasons yet unborn. Say, does my verse 
Deceive ? Explore yon hazel copse ! * Observe 
Where tremulous and many-colour*d leaves 
Hang like expiring infants on the neck 
Of parent loved ; and let thy searching eye 
Mark, ere the foliage falls, how Death completes 
His work, while Life proceeds with hers ! The buds. 
Close to the footstalk of each dying leaf, 
Fold within fold so curiously inwrought. 
Hereafter shall defy December's frost 
Intense ; and, though in icy corslet bound. 
Or fledged with transient plumes of hoary rime, 
They look on winter's morn as if benumb'd. 
Safety is theirs. What, if a vernal frost. 
Creeping behind the steps of parting day, 
In single night of sternness should destroy 
Their earliest blossom ; otliers yet survive. 
Their crimson filaments conceal'd, as though 
l^ome secret instinct led them to suspect 
March in his smiles ; as though a warning voice 

* I have designedly selected the hazel and ^dllow ; for, while thej are 
found everywhere, and, on that account, perhaps, meet with leas attention, 
they aptly disclose the wonderfUl care of Providence. It has often been 
remarked, that nothing is formed in vain. Ci4>tiun Franklin tells us of an 
advantage arising to man from the use of the ripe catkins of the willow, of 
which we in this country should never have formed an idea. ** The 
Esquimaux strike fire with two stones, catching the sparks in the down of 
the catkins of a willow." — Joumejf to the Skoret qf the Polar Sea, 

L 
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Had whisper'dy Winter b not jet dethroned. — 
Observe once more the providence of God, 
Once more his tender care. Glazed, and compact, , 
The catkins, which from willowy copse depend. 
Challenge autumnal whirlwinds ; unconcerned 
They feel the hailstorm, and through wintry nights 
Endure the grasping cold which fetters earth. 
And chains the torrent. Yet a vernal frosty 
Of unforeseen severity, perchance 
Shrivels their flower incautious ; strews the bank 
With all their short-lived honours, and the bee 
Probing, but yesterday, each yellow tufl. 
Returns on wing of disappointment home. 
Yet incomplete is Frost's destructive rage. 
Some catkins yet survive. Nestling beneath 
Their vamish'd scales, a guardian vest, and safe. 
Like warriors that have braved the battle's shock. 
These wait the summons of serener skies. 
Of sunshine, and of April's balmy breath. 

Proud Rome, dictatress of the world, aspired 
To crush the sons of freedom ! Strewn as leaves 
In Autumn, or as bloom from willowy copse^ 
Prey to the vernal frost's malignant breath. 
This isle has mourn'd her slain. Whitening her 

shores, 
And pathways through her forests' awful gloom. 
Their bones lay scatter'd. Presage dire to those 
Who yet survived : and remnant such was founds 
Remnant, though small, yet daring to be free ; 
Remnant, to whom no heritage secure 
Of lawn, of forest, or of shore belong'd ; 
And yet inheritance of nobler wealth 
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Was theirs ! Theirs was hereditary love 
Of Liberty, and, reft of her, the charm 
Of life expired. The very chant of birds, 
The forests with interminable shade, 
The gambol of their mountain deer, the rush 
Of torrents from the verge of precipice, 
'Mid the wild roar from hurricane and storm, 
Conspired to swell their bosoms with disdain. 
With hatred of control ; and spurn the bribes 
Of Italy. This freebom spirit shone 
In bondage, in oppression's darkest night : 
Nor could imperial Rome, with all her arts 
Of war, with all that tyranny which she 
So well knew how to practise, overcome 
That firm unconquerable mind which mark'd 
Our rude forefathers. Independence stern 
Frown'd on her captive's brow, and as the sword 
Sunk in his breast, a patriot's ire illumed 
His glazing eye, and dying he would kiss 
That earth, to which he fondly hoped return I — 
O Liberty, thine altar stood of yore 
On Albion's strand I The flame through ages dark 
Gleam'd, though at times obscured, like meteor pale 
Shooting across the gloom, the dreadful path 
Travell'd by midnight storm. Still it diffused 
Radiance of wondrous power round Alfred's court. 
And down the vista of succeeding reigns 
We trace its varying lustre ; glimmering now, 
Now lost in mists, reviving now again, 
Brilliant as cluster'd diamonds, or as stars 
That shine through fissures in Night's rifled shroud. 
But, Liberty, at length, thine altar rose 

L 2 
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Sublime, and crown'd with purest flames I The spires 
Of light shot heav'nwards, spreading &r and wide 
Their genial warmth as William's foot impressed 
This isle, thy native land. — Nor from that hour 
Has Britain ceased to fan the sacred blaze ; 
Save when, disastrous period ! days arrived 
Remember'd only to be wept and moum*d. — 
'Twas then, O Albion*, that estranged from all 
Which Liberty e*er taught, or Faith inspired. 
Dark counsel sway'd thy Senate ; wakening wrath 
In mind of Monarch most beneficent,f 



* '* I acknowledge mjrself, on cool reflection, not indeed much surprised 
that men who hate liberty should also hate those that prize it ; that those 
who want virtue themselves, should persecute them who possess it Since 
the first entrance of the present ministers into office, the whole of their 
conduct has been one continued series of weakness^ temerity, ignorance, 
despotism, and corruption."— Lord Chatham. 

'* If it be asked, why should wb submit to concede? I will tell you, my 
Lords, because you have been the aggressors from the beginning ; you 
ought, therefore, to make the first overture. I say again, my Lords, you 
have been the aggressors : you have made descents upon their coasts, you 
have burnt their towns, plundered their country, made war upon the inha. 
bitants, confiscated their property, and imprisoned their persons. You 
have injured, oppressed, and endeavoured to enslave them.*' — Lord 
Chatham. 

" I call upon that right reverend and this most learned bench toyin. 
dicate the religion of their God, to support the justice of their country. ** — 
Lord Chatham. 

f A careftil perusal of the debates in both Houses of Parliament, at this 
memorable crisis, and a consideration of those overwhelming majorities 
which defeated, for years, every motion for a reconciliation with America, 
even when brought forward by such statesmen as Edmund Burke and 
Lord Chatham, cannot fail to satisfy every candid mind of the real source 
firom which George the Third derived his prejudices and temporary in. 
dignation against the Colonies. Whoever attentively peruses the different 
histories of the private virtues and devout habits of this monarch, naturally 
to kind-hearted, so unassuming towards all men, as Windsor and Wey- 
mouth can yet testify, will feel a conviction that the royal mind was 
fatally deluded by the artifices of proud and corrupt counsellors. At the 
same tim^ ustice requires the condemnatitm of the nation generally for 
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And drawing o'er a nation's frenzied eye 

Delusion's awful veil. — Those times are gone I 

September ! as thy visions roll away, 

One favourite scene imagination owns, 

And stays in fond review. — Me it delights 

To wake reflections, and to muse on times 

Past, yet endear'd ; they discipline the mind. 

Perchance the heart, and lifl the hand unseen 

To wipe the grateful tear. — O Blackpool! sure 

The pulse of memory must cease to beat 

Ere I forget thee * ; ere affection fails 

For thee, thou worn and billow-beaten cliff, 

Barrier of ocean f. Foreland of the Fylde, 

Region of glorious sunsets ! Me it soothes 

To call to mind that memorable noon. 

When, mournful weeks expiring, period wrapp'd % 

In gloominess, foreboding sad return 

Of former woes, the dull unbroken clouds 



giving its countenance so long to the blind and ruinous measures of a 
despotic ministry. 

The two volumes entitled " George the Thirdt his Court and Famify,** 
are peculiarly interesting ; and from page 159. in vol it to page 168. there 
are facts disclosed which reflect the highest honour upon the religious 
feelings and the Christian lil}erality of the monarch. 

* A late residence for 8<Hne years at Blackpool, on the Lancashire coast, 
and where the health of an afflicted member of the authofs family was 
providentially restored, enables him gratefully to say, that, Aronting the 
south-west, and being exposed to the breezes of a boundless sea,whose sanda, 
in point of solidity and extent for every purpose of exercise, cannot be sur. 
passed, render Blackpool, with its present accommodations, one of the mosi 
invigorating and delightful bathing.places in England. 

f The marly cliflfk to the north, and the sand-banks to the south of 
Blackpool, form a barrier against the sea, and thus preserve considerable 
portions of what is called the Fylde firom destructive inundations. 

X For many weeks in the summer of 1817, the want of sunshine and the 
flrequent showers occasioned much alarm ; and fearfUl forebodings were 
heard of another wet harvest, similar to that most afflicting one which,was 
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Began to separate. By slow degrees, 

While hope and eager expectation watch'd 

The skies, their blue concavities appear*d 

Glistening, as bright enclosures, airy fields ; 

Whose boundaries the silver-edged clouds 

Fashion'd, and changed as upper streams of wind 

Disturbed the vapoury world. Effulgence keen, 

Glowing behind each interposing veil. 

The solar road discovered ; when at length 

Bejoicing on the brDliant heights of noon 

The sun shone all confest. Then fled despair I 

The peasant's countenance returning bliss 

Bespoke ; and, looking up, he fain would pause ; 

To wipe the' adoring tear. All nature hail'd 

The change ! The golden grain surcharged with dew 

Gradually rose efiulgent on the sight : 

While flowrets in the meads and clover *d banks 

Dispensed a fresher fragrance. Music fill'd 

The skies, and far along the shores were heard 

The sea-fowl garrulous. Eager to show 

Delight, they scudded up and down their sands 

Close to the edge of the retiring wave ; 

And oft in all their playful innocence 

Biding the briny surface they would dip 

Their arched necks ; and throwing o'er their plumes 

The liquid pearls of ocean, soon return'd 

To bask in beauty on the sunny strand. 

experienced in the preceding year. It happened, however, one day, as my 
friend, the Rev. S. Shipley, of Ashbome, Derbyshire, and myself were 
coming out of a cottage between Blackpool and the adjacent village of 
Marton, that we were surprised by a general breaking up of that dense 
mass of cloud with which the heavens had been so long obscured. So<mi 
all nature appeared to rejoice : and flrom that time the weather became 
most propitious for the harvest. 
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'Twas then, O Blackpool, as the western sun 
Approach'd the ocean, that thy crowded beach 
Stood all entranced. Irregularly great, 
Shaded wiUi gold, and rich in purple folds. 
Like mountains piled on mountains, crown*d aloft 
With towers or leaning castle soar'd the clouds, 
Splendid assemblage ! Precipice abrupt 
From whence the vapoury forest seem'd to grow ; 
And banks, which circled far what then appear'd 
Bright bay, or lake of chrysolite ; where isles 
Lay stretch'd along the imaginary deep 
Lovely in form as ever Grecian tide 
Bore on its argent bosom : these composed 
The landscape of the skies I Beyond these scenes, 
And far above them, ere the saffron light 
Was lost in regions blue, thin clouds were seen 
As fleeces dappled, or as feathers hung 
Loosely in radiance. Not a breeze was heard 
To speak. £*en to the utmost reach of sight. 
From MorecamheAndL^ to Momd^ distant isle. 
And thence to Cambria's wildly-fractur'd coast ; 
Like molten glass, or fluid ore of gold. 
All smooth, all dazzling. Ocean's empire lay I 
The coming tide moved slowly ; scarce perceived 
With heave so gentle ; half-restrain'd, as loth 
To interrupt the sleep of Eve ; just swelled ; 
Just undulated on the spangled sands ; 
. And as the timid crystal crept along. 
The softest murmur stole upon the ear, 
A diamond edge of light play'd down the shore. 
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CANTO THE TENTH. 



OCTOBER. 



The music of the birds is hushed. — Fancy at times recalls it ; 
and the mind, if rightly tuned, is refreshed and elevated. -— 
Return of the redbreast. — Autumnal flowers. — The 
orchard and shrubbery. — Reflections. ^ Peculiar stillness 
often at this season. — Scenery about Ullswater. — Sudden 
changes in the weather. — Reflections. 



OCTOBER. 



The warblers of the glen are hush'd I The bard 
Pausing alone beside the river's brink, 
Whose willows stoop to kiss each passing wave, 
Still hears the voice of summer. Still for him 
At mom, at eve, and ofl in midnight shade 
Her dear delusions Fancy from her harp 
Dispenses sweet, and zephyrs wafl the song 
Fresh to his charmed ear. Not that, in truth, 
The tuneful treasure, thus convey'd to him, 
Wakening the memory of former joys. 
Can sooth like nature ; can his bosom swell 
With half that exquisite delight, as when. 
In spring, or summer's more attractive hour, 
The quirings of the forest banks are heard 
In concert full. Then beauty fills his eye ; 
Creation smiles ; then melody his ear 
Enchants ; and as the lark, that late impearl'd 
Her breast with gems of dew on grassy lawn, 
Now soars on wings of harmony and bliss. 
Now bears her tributary vocal praise 
Up to the sapphire gates of Heaven : so. 
If rightly tuned his heart, the bard ascends 
From all this goodly scene, this rich display 
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Of Nature's beauties opening to his view 
Down the wild forest ; on a seraph's wing 
He seems to take a momentary flight, 
And for an instant hears the' angelic choir. 
The harpings high of everlasting praise 
To Nature's King, the Sovereign Lord of all ! 

But said I that the glens were hush'd, and mute 
The groves so lately warbling? Yet to us 
One solitary songster has return'd. 
To cheer our pilgrimage at mom and eve, — 
The faithful Redbreast.* He, as spring retired, 
Withdrew ; seen seldom, and but seldom heard ; 
Distrustful of his own melodious powers, 
When all the plumy tenants of the groves 
Warbled aloud. Hark ! as their music dies. 
He pours his lays anew. O hither come. 
On gentle and suspended step ; and thou 
Shalt hear such sweet, such plaintive melody. 
As suits the requiem of departed days. 
The dirge of summer. — In the garden now, 
Though beauty and though fragrance yet survive, 
How faint their mingled charms I Alas, how changed 
The scene ! Where are the Jasmines silver stars 
And^. HeliantktiSy is thy front of gold? •< 
And where, O Dahlia^ are thy velvet lips. 
Queen of autumnal flowers? Gone is thy grace. 



* " The redbreast, or robin, after haring been absent all the suiiuner, 
returns to us late in the autumn, and then commences its song, when moe 
of our feathered choristers are iWeaV* — JounuU qfa Naturalist 

" The song of no one bird is, perhaps, more remembered, than the 
autumnal and, at times, melancholy.sounding fiurewell of the robin.**— 
Journal qfa Naiuraliit 
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And gone his glory too. One night of frost, 

Early and unsuspected, has bereaved 

Our borders of their richest pride ; of blooms 

More brilliant, though less sweet, than ever strew'd 

The paths of Summer, or festoon'd her bowers. — 

At length ethereal softness steals around. 

Gay walks the noontide sun I Whatever of frost 

Escaped his orient beam, now shmes dissolved, 

And twinkles on the dewy grass in form 

Of clustered gems. Beneath yon Aster's shade,* 

See how the " darling weed" of France revives If 

She calls each bee to her refreshen'd sweets. 

And bids the butterfly ;{: his splendid wing 

Rest on her odours. — Little now remains 

Of all that wealth, and beauty which adorn'd 

The rich, exub'rant orchard ; tufls except 

Of reddening foliage on the topmost boughs. 

That gleam and quiver in the noonday skies, 

Gay as the fruitage they so lately nursed. 

The shrubbery I A wilderness of leaves 

Fallen, and yet falling, though the breeze may sleep 

If but the blackbird on his glossy plumes 

Flutter amidst the branches. — Mortal Life, 



. * Aster grandiflorus. Ch^eat blue pyramidal Aster. 

f Mignonette, or Reseda odorata, is a native of Egypt j and, according 
to the Poet, is 

" The Frenchman's darling weed." — Cowpbs. 

t In that truly instructive volume entitled The Journal qfa NaturaUst, 
and which ought to be found in every library, the author, iu the course of 
his observations upon the butterfly, the admirable (V. Atalanta), remarks :— 
** It very rarely appears until late in September; and then so perfect and 
fresh in its plumage as to manifest its recent production from the chrysalis. 
In some years they abound ; and we may see twenty of these beautiftil 
creatures expanding and closing their brilliant wings under the fruit-trees 
on our walls, or basking upon the disc of some autumnal flower." 
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Pause, and behold an emblem of thyself I 
A glance from heaven, and thy fame expires, 
A breath can lay thine honour in the dust ! 

Yet some consolatory truths arise, 

Taught by this fading scene. When April's voice 

Woke the brown shrubbery to verdant life, 

The Laurel, Holly, and the Cedar tribes 

Retired abashed: but now at Autumn's call 

Forward again they step. — Say, does regret 

Sadden thine eye ? does sympathetic fear 

Oppress thy bosom, as thou ponderest oft 

These heaps of withered foliage strewn around, 

These sad memorials of a dying year ? 

O rest assured, that He, who thus adorns, 

Amidst the general wreck of leaf and flower, 

The Laurel, Holly, and the Cedar tribes 

With robe unchangeable, will likewise thee 

With robe of immortality invest. 

Listen his word I " Be faithful unto death. 

And I will give to thee a crown of life." 

True to his word he comes I He comes to cheer 

Thy fluttering spirit with a Saviour's smile. 

And light thy passage through the gates of death I 

Whate'er is tinted by the wondrous touch 

Of Autumn's pencil ; whether we explore 

The shrubbery, or copse, or tarnish' d brake 

On mountain height suspended ; brighter hues, 

More lovely, or more delicately lost 

Each in the other ; or distinct, as if 

A rainbow had impress'd the faithful leaf. 
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Than thine, O Cornel*, never meet the eye. 
Welcome, thou generous shrub, unknown as yet 
In song. What, though thine unobtrusive green, 
Simply attired with many a blossom Mr 
May pass unnnoticed in the general burst 
Of summer beauties : yet, when autumn thins 
Our shrubs, and by thy side the Lilac stands 
Shivering, bereaved of all, few leaves except 
Of sickliest hue ; then thy luxuriant boughs 
In panoply of crimson gaily dress'd ; 
Thy foliage, marbled as the wonders hewn 
From the rich quarry on Sicilia's shore, 
The tribute of admiring praise shall win. 

Though at this season of the uncertain year 
Equinox speaks in thunder ; hurls the storm 
Precipitate through air, on earth, and seas, 
Demanding entrance at. our groaning doors : 
Days yet occur of peace so exquisite. 
Of stillness so peculiar, that none 
Who love the country, and delight to roam 
Along her mountain solitudes, but feel 
And own the calm. The elements at rest 
Seem to reprove and counsel Man I — Go forth 
At dawn, ere from the' horizon's eastern shore 
The golden crescent of the sun ascends, 
And gives the day ; the wild deer will have brush'd 
The dews before thee ; and thy greensward path 
Wet with those tears of Night, and winding down 
From precipice to grove through tangles deep. 
Will oft the boundings of the hare betray 

# Cornuf languinea 
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That fled at thine approach. Now calmness reigns I 

Scarcely the tinkle of a falling leaf 

Is heard I The feathers from the widgeon's breast. 

So lately fluttering up and down the lake. 

Sport of each wind, are stationary now, 

Moor*d in the centre of the bright expanse. 

Like fairy skiffs at anchor : while aside 

The margin of Ullswater* heaps of leaves, 

Forra'd into isle or continent, repose 

Just where expiring breezes rolled them last : 

And thou may'st see the very thistle's down 

Along the polish of the watery glass 

Rest on its silver spires I So lulFd to sleep 

The atmosphere, that not the finest thread 

Of gossamer is broken; finer far 

Than Indian fingers ever lengthened out. 

But mark, where gorse, tenacious of its bloom, 

Suspends the web ; semblance of network fair. 

Whose meshes are inwrought with dewy orbs. 

As if with knots of pearl. Amid these gems 

Here let the sun his glory introduce : 

Then shalt thou see the diamond, amethyst 

Most clear, and emerald with topaz gay 

Twinkling in brilliant miniature. Such things 

Seem trifles in the world's disdainful eye ; 

And chance some grave reprover may exclaim, 

* *' As we descended a little farther, the whole scene of the lake opened 
before us ; and such a scene as almost drew from us.the apostrophe of the 
enraptured bard : — 

* Visions of glor}', spare my aching sight I ' 

Among all the visions of this enchanting country, we had seen nothing so 
beautifully sublime, so correctly picturesque, as tiiis.*' — QiLpm't Nortkem 
Tour, ToL ii. p. 5S. 
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Canst thou, while standing near Dunmallet's brow,* 

When mom uncurtains Patterdale; when all 

That lovely interchange of lake and wood, 

Of bay and promontory, smiles reveal'd ; 

Canst thou, at such a moment, 'mid such scenes 

Of beauty and of wildness, condescend 

To mark the dew-drops radiant at thy feet. 

Or strung like jewels on the spider's web ? 

Yes ; for they greatly err, who overlook 

The wonder-forming hand of God in these 

His minor works. He, who now smooths yon lake 

As marble, spreads the vale with fluid light, 

And bids Helvellyn all-sublime maintain 

Supremacy above his mountain peers : 

He is the God, whose energy suspends 

Each crystal dew-drop on the herb, or blade 

Erect ; and at whose word yon insect weaves 

A web so subtile, that, lighter than air. 

It can throw out such buoyant length of line. 

As may enable it to soar aloft^ 

And take its pastime in the realms of space. — 

Who would not grieve if such a day should fade 

In early gloom ? Behold I ere yonder sun 

Reaches his I* tower meridian," dinmess grey. 

Rising on vapoury pinions from the south. 

And gradually veiling all the skies, 

Saddens the mom's sweet promise. Nature feels 

The change ! At interval8> along each grove 



• <* It is better to ride on to the gate on the right that leads to Dacre, 
and over Dacre common to the fort of Dunmallet. By this course every 
part of the lake will be yiewed to the greatest advantage.'* — Guide to the 
Lakes. 

M 
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A sigh is heard, as now the awaken'd breeze 

Prepares for early passage ; and oft-times 

The yellow- tinctured leaf comes fluttering down. 

Its station left for ever. Through the gloom 

The late effulgent Sun, now faint and pale, 

Looks out ; more like his sister fair, what time 

The fleeting rack a snowy wimple throws 

Around her loveliness, and half obscures 

Her nightly smile. Deeper and deeper still, 

As noon retires, descends the circling shade. 

Fled is the distance. Mountains, which appeared 

Lately as azure pillars to the skies. 

Vanish in haze ; and, Martindcdey thou wild 

Region of precipice and shaggy fell,* 

The new-created clouds in awful poise 

Suspendest on thy brow I — By slow degrees 

The surface of the darken'd lake begins 

To curl. The isles and continents composed 

Of drifted foliage heave and float away : 

And now, as if in melancholy mood. 

As if lamenting o'er the day's reverse. 

From rock to rock, and down old SHbra's crags, f 

That sentinel his glades of oak below, 

The wind is heard to moan. Presageftil sound I 

* '* Martindale Fell, shooting into the water, which before adorned the 
eft of the landscape, now took its station to the right"— GiLPor'« Norihem 
Tour. 

** Martindale Forest is yet one of the few spots in England ranged over 
by red deer. These are the descendants of the aboriginal herds.**-. 
"Wordsworth. 

f ** Having now almost skirted the two woody promontories in our route 
to Patterdale, we found the conclusion the grandest part of the whQie 
scenery. It is a bold projection of rock, finely marked, and adorned with 
hanging woods, under the beetling summit of which the road makes a 
sudden turn. This is the point of the second promontory, and is known 
by the name of Stibra-crag.** — Gilpin's Northern Tour, 
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O mournful music 1 Well the shepherd knows 
Forerunners sad like these ; and, wrapping tight 
His cloak around his shoulders, hurries down 
The mountain scaur, and seeks a sheltered home. 
Now falls the rain decisive I Louder gusts 
Come sweeping through the agitated groves, 
And the world sinks in darkness premature I 

These sudden and these strange vicissitudes 
Of clime are not devoid of moral I Youth 
Here may discern an emblem of that gloom 
Unseen, unlook'd for, but which often hangs 
Around his morning sun, his noon of joy 
Eclipsing sure. Age, too, is lesson'd here. 
The blushes of the mom so swiftly gone. 
Noon's glory so obscured, and evening's smile 
Conceal'd at once by darkness premature 
Riding on wings of tempest ; these, I ween, 
Will touch an aged bosom, make the eye 
Look inward, and with tears the cheek bedew. 
Yes, they shall lead the pilgrim who has trod 
Much of life's circuit to review the past, 
And commune with his heart : to deeply think 
Of that long evening which approaches nigh ; 
Or rather of that long and starless night 
Whose dreariness at glance of Love Divine 
Retires appall'd I O for that promised world, 
Where sin and sorrow are unknown ; where peace. 
Unlike the cherubim whose flaming sword 
Guarded the Tree of Life, admission gives 
To Heav'n's eternal paradise ; where flowers 
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Breathe odours sweeter than the violet's breath. 
Or. perfume that escapes the opening lips 
Of Sharon's rose I The thought of such a world 
Is balm. The hope of such a world bereaves 
Death of his sting> and makes it bliss to die I 
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Memorable sunsets in the autumn of 1821. — Scenery from 
^e heights above Haddon. — The river Wye, and Haddon 
HalL — Splendid appearance of the skies : sudden and 
beautiful change in that appearance. — Effect produced on 
the river Wye and Haddon HalL — Lord Chatham. — 
Allusion to his wonderful eloquence upon the employment 
of Indians by the British government — Forebodings of a 
storm. — Stanton Moor. — The river Derwent. — Decline 
of evening. — Arrival of the storm. — Consequent reflections. 
.— War. — Hilcar Wood. — Admirals Parker and Zoutman. 
—-Memorable flood on the Derwent. ^ Matlock Tor. — 
God, and his attributes. 
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fr ITH what foreboding signs the sun retires 
Eve after eve I His parting looks seem those 
Of anger. All aroimd his setting orb 
The clouds as winged messengers attend ; 
And such excess of brilliancy involves 
Those nearest to his throne, that fancy views 
Torrents of lava flowing down their forms 
Sublime and mutable. Others, despatched 
As heralds of a distant tempest, roll 
Along th* horizon heavily ; and oft 
The solar flash pursuing their retreat 
Arrays their brows as with a gorgeous wreath. 
Nor less on earth the western glories shine. 
Kindles the Peak ! The undulating heights 
Of ScARSDALE kindle I Not a vapour dims 
The distance ; but wherever mortal eye 
May pierce, each object stands unveil'd. Beneath, 
Yellow as molten gold, and stretching far 
Down the yet verdant meads, like serpent huge 
Basking each burnish'd fold, the tortuous Wye * 

• This devious river, after many singular windings through the Vale of 
Haddon, approaches near to the woody eminence upon which Haddon Hall 
is situated. It then makes a sudden sweep, as if in retreat ft-om that vener. 
able structure, but soon returns back, to reflect on its bosom, and as often 
as possible, the various and delightful features of the acUacent scene. 
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Appears. Mark ! how reluctant he withdraws I 

How he turns back in many a lingering curve. 

As if enamoured of the groves and towers 

He lately pass'd; as if well pleased to paint 

On his effulgent mirror moving slow, 

A double picture of the' enchanting scene, 

The vale's reflected charms I And who, I ask. 

Of all tliat ever roam'd these banks or lawns 

Can wonder ? Who, that hither bends his step, 

Wliat time her stars the primrose first expands. 

Gemming yon hawthorn's root.; or July suns. 

Pride of the ardent year, invite the trout 

With ofl-repeated circles to disturb 

The glassy smoothness of their lucid haunts ? 

Or when, as now, autumnal visions glare. 

Or ev'n when winter's snow, like flowers, enwreathes 

The pinnacles of Haddon ♦ ; who can hide 

" The forms of beauty smiling at his heart?" 

Can wonder at the pausing tide of Wye ? 

But come, one effort more, and from those heights. 

Fit rest for contemplation, raise thine eyes 

To yon display of evanescent pomp. 

That burst of troubled light I Behold it fades ! ^ 

The gorgeous colouring that a moment since 

Painted the vaulted skies has disappear'd. 

And such a shower of ruby radiance falls f 

* " Following the courge of the Wye, we entered, near Bakewell, the 
sweet Vols of Haddon. An old baronial edifice, now the distinguishing 
ornament of this part of Derbyshire, and in earlier times the seat of feudsi 
splendour and festive hospitality, gives both name and dignity to thii 
delightful valley."— P^aA: Scenery t by E. Rhodes. 

*' The forms of beauty smiling at his heart"— Akbnsidb. 

f The sudden and beautiAil changes in the colouring of the skies, and 
consequently of various reflecting objects on earth, at the setting of the 
sun, in stormy seasons, are well known to those who reside in the country. 
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From heav'n, that Wye so lately spread with gold 
Is crimson'd o'er, and Haddon's cold grey stones 
Are flushed with tint of rose. Thus patriot zeal 
Lights up the ashen cheek of Age I Thus, oft, 
In danger's evil hour, a sudden gleam 
Of indignation o'er his pallid brow 
Immortal Chatham urged I* His was the eye 
Undimm'd ; and dignity of years adorn'd 
The statesman, whose capacious mind, whose heart 
Alive to freedom, and whose hands, beneath 
The gracious and approving smile of Heav'n, 
Had sway*d the mighty energies of states, 
The steerage of the world. His was the voice. 
The look, the gesture his, which ancient Rome, 
And Athens in their proudest days revered : 
And England yet rejoices to recall. 
And bear in view that memorable night,f 
When from amidst the Senate's stiffening gaze 
He rose majestic ; call'd aloud on all 
To save their country from the foul disgrace 
That stain'd her arms ; for, lo I the bloody light 
Waved from the tomahawk's uplifted steel 
In Britain's cause. Such instruments of death 
The noble patriot in his country's name 
Renounced with scorn and horror : till, at last, 
Rousing to action all his mighty powers 

• See the Life of Lord Chatham, in 3 yols. 8vo. 

t On the 20th of November, 1777, this wonderful man, now in his 
seventieth year, spoke with all the ardour and zeal of youth. Hisftrst 
speech on this memorable night is full of eloquence and wisdom ; but his 
second, in which he owned that he could not *' repress his indignation,'* 
and that he felt himself* impelled to speak," is, as has been well observed, 
one of the most extraordinary bursts of eloquence that the pen of history 
ever recorded. 
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Of inteUect and soul, " impelled to speak," 

He poured his feelings forth in such a tide 

Of eloquence impassioned and sublime, 

As haply never rush*d before from lip, 

From bosom uninspired ! — But hark I what strange. 

What sudden murmurs agitate the grove ? 

'Tis but the flutter of a rising gale ; 

True, yet aerial sounds like these forebode 

Approaching storm ; and though the racing clouds 

Ride freely o'er the broad expanse of heaven ; 

And though, like tyrant in disguise, that smiles 

Whispering to nations peace, this breeze excites 

No tumult in the vale, but waves her oaks 

In graceful undulation ; yet, ere night 

Canopies earth, the spirit of the blast 

Will roar I Woe to the traveller that meets 

The tempest waking from its dread repose 

On Stanton's brow ! ♦ Woe to him, if, in shroud 

Of midnight darkness, he shall venture nigh 

Old Derwent bounding o'er his rocky fords 

In angry mood ; for then what arm can save. 

Less than Omnipotence ? But farewell, scenes. 

Whose glowing pictures like a dream have fled : 

Yet does the eye turn inward on herself, 

Delighting to recall your charms again 

On her own tablet. Beauty, forms, and tone 

Of colours ; pomp of light and shade on earth, 

'^ And all the dread magnificence of heav'n," 

Are gone ; and nature's noblest attribute, 

• Nearly the whole of this eminence is now covered with plantations of 
fir, larch, oak, and Spanish chestnut. A few years ago it was only a heathy 
moor. Upwards of six hundred acres were planted by the late Bache 
Thomhill, Esq. —Sec Rhodes'* Fea/c Scenery. 
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Extent, is now withdrawn. Gloom, awful gloom, 

Is gathering fast around ; and though the mind, 

Accustom'd through the seasons to behold 

God in his works^ fresh pleasure can educe 

From each review of nature — hold awhile 

A steady torch within, when all is gloom 

Abroad : yet, in a solemn hour like this. 

There steals o'er man a sympathetic shade ; 

And ofl the salutary chill of awe, 

That tends to awaken holy train of thought. 

Creeps on his bosom. Hark I with louder swells 

As if with voice of prophecy, the wind 

Resounds. Descending from those heights remote,' 

He soon will bring his aggravated storms ; 

And, in the fulness of mysterious power, 

Kock the grey columns of those aged elms. 

And fling their tamish'd honours on the flood I 

Oh I safe within the bosom of their home 

In such a night of hurricane as this. 

How blest are they I For since we led the world 

In darkness, elemental war has urged 

His dread artillery along the skies [wind. 

With winter's borrow'd strength. The boisterous 

That lifts the Atlantic from its bed profound. 

Now tears the cloud-wrapp'd canopy of night ; 

And such a deluge, rain and sleet commix' d. 

Rushes precipitate, that Sydnope's streams,* 

* The romantic brook here alluded to, whose summer melody is sweet 
and refreshing, but whose wintry roar is often loud and appalling, derives 
its primary supplies from the moorish grounds above Sydnope, the residence 
of Sir S. F. Darwin. After a variety of falls, encircled by sylvan and rocky 
scenery of no common attraction, and after receiving the crystal tribute 
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Whose summer music ofl the peasant's ear 
Has soothed; now rave, now dash in reddening pride. 
And swell the general roar. As rival kings 
Turn pale with envy at each other's throne ; 
Or, fired with mad ambition, rush to war, 
Shaking the sword of conquest : so the North 
As jealous of the West's usurping power, 
In rude and ofl-repeated gusts now comes 
To action ; moulds his rattling hail^ and trusts. 
Ere morn, to gain the empire of the skies. 
And wrap a winding-sheet of early snow poved I 
Round Masson's shivering brows.* O friends be- 
There is a dreadful pleasure when we meet 
Around the evening sunshine of our hearth 
In listening to the whirlwind's roar. The burst 
Of tempest ; the redoublings loud and long 
Of thunder from the billowy seas ; the groans. 
The crash of ancient forests yielding to the blast : 
These, these find welcome in the heart, and wake 
A pleasing horror.f Not that we forget. 
In moments such as these, the sacred claims 
Of pity ; freeze the tear which ought to fall 
For others* woe, or chain the tongue of praise 
To Him who shields us from the furious storm : 
No ! The sweet consciousness of safety prompts 
The grateful theme ; the love we bear mankind 



of many contiguous springs, it leaves the solitude, and subsequently meets 
with much obstruction and delay Arom the hands of art and commerce, in 
its journey to the river Derwent 

• Masson is the loftiest hill in the vicinity of Darley-dale, and commands 
▼ery extensive and very interesting views. 

f " Night and her horrors have their charm.**— Mundt. 
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In warmer eddies circles round the heart. 

Thus, when imagination pictures fields 

Of strife and carnage, bids us hear the shout 

Of battle, and above the reeling hosts 

Mark the blue lightnings from their clashing swords : 

Or, in an instant if she drives our bark 

Along the black and overhanging edge 

Of some enormous billow I whence we view. 

And shudder at the sight, death's vast abyss. 

The yawning grave of waters : O how sweet 

The consciousness of safety ! each recess 

Within the grateful bosom is replete 

With sympathy and love ; and though the lips 

Be seal'd, the secret language of the soul 

Is prayer and praise ! Again, what, if the page 

Of History, or Campbell's muse beloved, 

Arrests your fond attention ; to your view 

Presenting, as the midnight tempests roll, 

Wyoming, Eden once of all the scenes * 

That grace or shadow Susquehand% flood ; 

Yet in one summer's day by ruffian hands 

Burnt, ravaged, and destroy'd : heaves not a sigh 

* " On Susqnehana'a side, fidr Wyoming, 

Although the wilcUflower on tiiy ruin*d wall, 

And roofleM homes a sad remembrance bring 

Of what thy gentle peqple did befall : 

Yet, thou wert once the loveliest land of all 

That see the Atlantic wave their mom restore.**— Cahfibu. 

** The testimonies of historians and travellers concur in describing the 
infant colony as one of the happiest spots of human existence Arom the 
hospitable and innocent manners of the inhabitants, the beauty of the 
country, and the luxuriant fertility of the 8<^ and climate. In an evil 
hour the junction of European with Indian arms converted this terrestrial 
paradise into a frigbtM vfMte,** -^ AdwertisemeiU to C»jtUfUKU.*t Gertrttde 
Vif Wyoming, 
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Within your bosoms such as freedom breathes 

For those who suffer in a sacred cause ? 

Nor trickles from your eyes the tears so due 

To virtue all oppress'd ? I hear your sighs ; 

I see the gathering crystal ere it starts 

To pace your patriot cheek. My ears, my heart. 

Drink the impassion'd accents as they fall 

From Friendship's tongue revered. These are thy 

works, 
Accursed War, and triumphs fell are thine I 
For, as stem ministers thy will perform, 
And duteously achieve their murderous task, 
The vengeance of thy cruelty descends 
Heaviest on innocence ; desolates those, 
Whose crime is breathing the same air that £ms 
Their country's hostile shore. Alas I the groans 
Of age, of helpless miserable age, 
The plaints of death-bed sickness, and the wail 
Of babes, are music suited to thine ear ; 
But not to thine alone : Hell's tyrant king. 
Father of lies, of murder, and of death, 
Who gave thee being, shares thy barbarous joy ! — 
Once more the morning light ! Each modest 

star 
Withdraws its- shining at approach of day ; 
And so entirely the victorious North 
Has triumph'd o'er the West's usurping power. 
Has roU'd away eadi vapour from the arch 
Of circling skies, that Beauty's maiden cheek, 
Gently surprised, ne'er blush'd with lovelier hues 
Than yonder orient. Let us now enquire 
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How fares the woodland ? Hilcar*, does he wear 

As yesterday his rich autumnal crown 

Of divers colours ? Him the morning finds 

Bereaved of every splendour that entwined 

His brow ; and, towering high in naked strength, 

His oaks are left to combat all alone 

The wrath of whirlwinds and the crush of storm. 

They seem like hostile navies that have braved 

On battle's gory ocean conflict grim 

With noble foe. Yes, Parker I such were thine ; 

Such thine, O Zoutman 1 1 Valour's desperate sons. 

Each highest in the other's generous praise I 

For when the thunder of your cannon ceased, 

And all was still ; no mortal dared to say 

From whom the shout of triumph should ascend^ 

To whom the palm of victory belong'd. 

"Where in the dingle's bosom dwell secure 
Oak and aspiring ash ; or where the groves. 



* A remarkably fine wood, the pr(^)«rt7 of the Duke of Rutland. It 
rises nobly from the meadows immediately contiguous to the Derwent, and 
blends itself haj^ily with the varied and extensive plantations alluded to 
in Canto VII. 

f In the summer of 1781, the memorable engagement 'off the Dogger 
Bank occurred, between an English fleet, commanded by Admiral Hyde 
Parker, and a Dutch fleet, of equal force, under Admiral Zoutman. '* On 
perceiving the English fleet bearing down, the Dutch admiral, who was to 
leeward, lay to, and the English tirere sufl^red to approach within half 
musket shot without firing a gun, when a dreadAil cannonade commenced, 
which was kept up without interruption for three hours and forty minutes ; 
and the action then ceased only because the ships on both sides, from the 
damages they had respectively sustained, were no longer found manage- 
able.'* — Bblsham. George III. vol iii. 

*' Admiral Parker, on his return, received the signal honour of a visit 
firom his Majesty on board his own ship, and was offered knighthood as the 
reward of his valour." — ** Admiral Zoutman was received at Amiterdam 
with great applause and acclamation." — Bblsham. 
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Facing each other from impendent diffs. 
Give and receive protection ; haply there 
Some scanty foUage may have hraved the stormy 
And weather'd out a hurricane as wild 
As e'er November felt But leafy sails. 
Streamers on ocean air, ye soon must fall 
To strew the bier of Autumn I Down the vale 
Comes Denvent^ sovereign river of the Peak. 
The gathered torrents from a thousand hills 
Have join'd the monarch, and he leads them on 
Resistless o*er the sunk and vanquished meads. 
But when he passes Megdale^ tufted rocks> 
Feeling the pressure of the narrow' d vale, 
He foams, he frets, he wheels ; and rushing thence 
Through arches half engulf *d, where yonder bridge 
Presumes to check his congregated force. 
Sweeps onward ; careless of the opening scene 
Of beauty and magnificence combined. 
Yet, as if conscious of his mighty powers, — 
As if to swell the triumph of his route ; 
Just where the traveller stops ofl to view 
The wondrous scene, to all the cavem*d hills 
He speaks in thunder ; calls on Matlock*s Tor * 
To wake the mountain echoes from repose ; 

* " From Chatsworth through Darley-dale, a sweet extensire scenic we 
approached Matlock. The rocky scenery about the bridge is the first grand 
specimen of what we were to expect. As we advanced towards the boat- 
bouse, the views became more interesting. Soon after the great Tor mp- 
peared, which is a most magnificent rock, decorated with wood, and 
stained with various hues, yellow, green, and grey. On the opposite side, 
the rocks contracting the road slope diagonally. These struts open into the 
Vale of Matlock, a romantic and most delightful scene, in which the ideas of 
sublimity and beauty are blended in a ;high degree."— 6ilpin*« Nortkera 
Tour, v(d. ii. p. S17. 
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And bids his billows with redoubled roar 

Toss high their tawny crests I Deemest thou here 

No moral, no instruction given, by which 

Man, as he gazes with intense delight 

On all this wild magnificence, may soar 

Higher and higher tow'rds creation's fount, 

And turn his transport to a deeper joy ? 

Nature, kind nature, ever counsels man, 

Through all her works,. to elevate his thoughts, 

And God adore. Th* Eternal, who has weighed 

The mountains in his balance * ; spann'd the vault 

Of heaven, and in the hollow of his hand 

Measured the ocean ; in these groves despoil'd 

Of all their summer and autumnal grace. 

And in this river's agitated flood 

Speaks to the heart ; and pictures to the eye 

Life's fluctuating state^ the passing show 

Of pomp, of power, of sublunary things. 

The fading glories of this nether world. 

Hence in the Tor, that 'mid tumultuous waves 

Stands awfully serene ; of nature's king 

Resemblance, such as inspiration's pen 

Dipt in celestial dew has sometimes drawn. 

We may behold, and thus beholding, love. 

Father of all I Thy righteousness stands sure 

" Like the great mountains f ," and thy justice shines 

Glorious yet solemn as these hills when clothed 

With evening's light and shade I Thy judgments ofl 

Appear to us frail creatures short of line 

To fathom what demands a seraph's mind, 

• Ifaiah, chvp. xl ver. 12. f Psalm xxxvl vet. & 

N 
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Deep and unsearchable^ as ocean's bed I 

And now thy truth, thy mercy, and thy love, 

What language can unfold ? What mortal hand 

May dare to touch these attributes of thine. 

In the Redeemer's character unveil'd. 

So gracious^ and so free ? The eye of faith 

Beholds them " from the empyrean pure " 

As golden chains dependant ; each at once 

Reflecting on the other light divine. 

Mingling their beams, connecting heav*n and earth. 

* Psalm xxxtL ver. 6L 
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Stormy close of the year 1821. — Death of Ikfiss Russell at 
Newton House. — Destruction of a cottage and its owner 
on the banks of the Irwell. — Man is greatly affected by the 
Yicissitudes of the weather. — Fogs. — Memorable fog at 
Brookland during the American war. — The sheltered lane 
in December. — Ancient lanes of England are almost 
vanished. — A cause of regret — Ancient causey. — Re- 
flections suggested by the same. — Indiscriminate destruction 
of trees censured. — Remarkable changes in a part of the 
late forest of Needwood. — Park scenery. — Theretrospecty 
and ideal intercourse with the bolder and well-known scenes 
of nature are ever delightful — The disappointed traveller 
near Buttermere and Lodoe. — The fall of Niagara, &c — 
Return to scenes in the Peak. — Matlock. — Mackworth. 
— Tribute of affection to the memory of the late Rey. John 
Pickering. — The author*s wish. 
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The breath of the Atlantic* still pervades 
Our isle. For three successive moons, short hours 
Of slumber intervening, frenzied gales 
Have toil'd and roar'd.f The roofless bam, the dome 
Of ancient halls wide-shatter'd, and the wrecks 
Of many a lordly oak, of ash, of elm 
Uprooted from their base, or snapp*d in twain. 
Proclaim the whirlwind's fury. — Midnight saw 
The reeling turrets ere they fell with crash 
Portentous I Midnight heard those piercing cries, 
Those loud and long laments which Newton's walls 
Re-echo'd}:, as the tempest raved around. 



* It was remarked that from the first of September, 18S1, to the first 
week in January, 1822, there were only eighteen days without strong 
westerly gales and rain. 

f In alluding to the memorable and destructive winds which were ex. 
perienced in the autumn of 1821, and through many weeks of the succeed, 
ing winter, it was observed, ** that in the memory of man there never was 
so much damage done by storms as in the late winter. It is calculated that 
about 2000 ships and 20,000 men have perished on the several coasts of 
Europe, of which 250 ships and 2500 men were lost on the Danish coast 
alone.**— Stqffbrdshire Advertiser. 

t In answer to enquiries as to the correctness of the statement in the 
newspapers relative to Miss Russell's death at Newton Hous^ a seat 
belonging to Earl Darlington, now Marquis of Cleveland, I obtained the 
following particulars through the kindness of the Rev. Thomas Monson of 

N 3 
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Oh I in that hour what fears, what sudden pangs. 

What horrors friendship felt? — Speak, Darlington, 

For thou alone canst tell the bursting woe ; 

When to thine ear and instant to thine heart 

The dismal tidings were convey'd. — Behold I 

Beneath the ruins of the yawning roof. 

Rent walls, and timbers riven, all exposed 

To the wild riot of each howling blast, 

Death seized his victim fair. Yes, she who bore 

Russell's dear name, and who so lately smiled 

On that fond circle she might see no more. 

Unconscious then that for the last, last time 

She breathed her farewell sweet, was found entomb'd 

'Mid heaps of desolation J Mute she lay. 

Lifeless, and pale as maiden's marble form 

Fresh from Canovd^ hand ; — nor shall my heart 

Refuse a tributary sigh for her. 

Who in the same disastrous night of storm 

That swept so many both by sea and land 

Into eternity exchanged at once 

Her pillow for a grave • in Irwell's flood. 

River and hurricane conspired to raze 

The wretched habitation. For a while 



Bedalc. " The very melancholy and distressing accident which occurred 
at Newton House has been but too truly and correctly stated in the news, 
papers. A large stack of chimneys was thrown down by the violence of the 
wind, and by its vast weight forced itself through the roof, carrying every 
thing along with it into the room occupied by poor Miss RusselL Her 
destruction appears to have been instantaneous, as scarcely any time 
was lost in forcing a way into the room, where she was found in a lifeless 
state with the large beam of the roof laid across her chest, and rubbish 
more than a yard in depth accumulated upon the bed." 

* This melancholy occurrence happened on the bank of the river Irwell 
near Manchester, about the same time when the death of Miss Russell 
took place at Newton House. 
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Leaning, and tremulous with gaping walls 

It hung I Then groan'd, and heavily went down 

Through midnight darkness to the gulf below. 

Imagination starts with look agaz*d, 

And shudders while she hears the dreadful plunge I 

Brief is the circuit of a winter s sun, 
And evening's sovereignty full soon expires 
In night's extended arms. Our minds are prone 
To sympathise, at change of wind or clime, 
With the pure " silver in its glassy tower ;*' 
And ofl assume their colour from the smile 
Or frown of seasons. — Sorrow and disease 
Apart ; let northern gales their wings expand 
Through the unclouded heavens : life relumes 
The eye with freshening lustre ; and as youth 
Inhales the bracing air, his mind imbibes 
Reviving energies. But change the clime, 
Let dank and suffocative fogs descend. 
Perplexing vision ; then, while earth and skies 
Are lost in dim confusion, mortal man 
Shrinks, and retires as if within himself; 
He feels, he owns the pressure of that flood, 
That misty ocean, whose oppressive tide 
O'er all in majesty of silence flows I 
From such a shoreless sea ere days and nights 
Emerge, perchance the labouring sun at length 
Through the attenuated haze assumes 
A crimson visage.* Of his fiery darts 

* This singular appearance of the sun is at times peculiarly striking at 
the breaking up of a dense fog ; but it may be observed occasionally towards 
the close of a snowy day, when the wind shifting from N. E. to N. W. the 
recently loaded atmosphere begins to be somewhat attenuate. 

N 4? 
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Bereaved, he suffers mortal eyes to scan 
His perfect form ; suspending now his orb 
Inglorious, with sanguine light suffused. 
Such late we saw him I From his prison pale 
The cloud-dispelling breeze at eve's approach 
Released the noble captive. Forth he came 
Rejoicing in the west ; and as the fog 
In many-colour*d folds, and forms sublime. 
Withdrew, no longer mortal eyes might dare 
To scan the throne of splendour all unveil'd. 

Such was the burst of awe-inspiring light 

Along the mirror of that silvery flood. 

Which bathed thy coast, O BrooJdand!* Such the roll 

Of that stupendous memorable fog. 



• Among the many wonderAil events recorded in the history of the 
American war, perhaps there is no single occurrence so astonishing as the 
escape of the provincials ttom Long Island, or Brookland, to New York. 
** At first the wind and tide were both unfavourable to the Americans ; 
nor was it thought possible that they could have effected their retreat on 
the evening of the twenty-ninth, until about eleven o'clock the wind 
shifting, and the sea becoming more calm, the boats were enabled to pass. 
Another remarkable circumstance was, that on Long Island hung a thick 
fogt which prevented the British troops fh>m discovering the operations of 
the enemy, while on the side of New York the atmotphere was perfectly 
clear. The retreat was effected in thirteen hours, though 9000 men 
had to pass over the river besides field artillery, ammunition, provisions, 
cattle, horses, and carts. The circumstances of this retreat were par. 
ticularly glorious to the Americans. They had been driven to the comer 
of an island, where they were hemmed in within the narrow space of two 
square miles. In their flront was an encampment of near S0,000 Qien ; in 
their rear an arm of the sea, a mile wide, which they could not cross but 
in several embarkations. Notwithstanding these diflSculties, they secured 
a retreat without the loss of a man.'*— Sfbdman, voL L p. 197. 

" Providence in a remarkable manner favoured the retreating army. 
Had the wind not shifted, the half of the American army could not have 
crossed ; and even as it was, if the fog had not concealed their rear, it 
must have been discovered, and could hardly have escaped.'* — Andrbw^ 
Tol L p. 302. 
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Which, tinctured faintly with the beams of morn, 
And rent in grand divisions, lefl thy shores. 
Semblance of snowy mountains I Sight sublime I 
Majestic motion I Yet, to those encamp'd 
Within thee, BrooKUmd^ an occasion dire 
Of wrath and wild amaze. They never dreamt, 
While sunk in unsuspecting sleep, that foes 
Reserved as easy spoil * within their grasp. 
To-morrow's prey, could e*er eflPect escape. 
And steal from death unnoticed and unheard. 
" O *t was a bitter mortifying stroke" 
Of deep-design'd severity, a scheme 
Of maddening import, policy profound. 
Thus to elude detection ; and avoid 
Perils as imminent as ever frown'd 
On warrior host. The wondrous fog, so Heaven 
Ordained, stood like immeasurable wall 
Reaching from sea to skies, encircling-deep 
Through the still hours each unsuspicious tent. 
But O what different scenes awaited those. 
Who in this ever-memorable night 
Pierced through that foggy barrier I To their ears 
How sweet, how welcome the yet distant sound. 
The murmur of that tide which soon convey'd 
Each boat serenely to the adverse shore ! 
On them, now moor'd in safety, stars benign 
Let fall a cheering radiance. Then the dawn 
Unsullied with a vapour rose in smiles, 



* '* But," says the general, Sir William Howe, " as it was apparent that 
the lines must become ours at a very cheap rate by regular approaches, I 
would not risk the loss that might have been sustained in the assault'*— 
Stbdmaic, voL i. p. 197. 
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And next with splendours due came perfect day. 
But as they viewed the lingering fog surround 
The hostile camp, what confidence inspired 
Their patriot bosoms ; what reviving scenes 
Of future glory pass*d before their eyes 
In bright and quick succession ; while events 
Surpassing all their fondly-cherished hopes 
Gave to the steel of war a keener edge ! 

December, gloomy as thou art to those 
Immured in cities, and who all day long 
Hear from the dripping eaves the drops descend, 
As if they kept account with passing time ; 
Yet unto us, who live sequester'd far 
From " the great Babel" and its tawny smoke. 
The country still has charms. The sheltered lane 
Can please^ that boasts a solitary path 
Between impendent banks of varying height 
Tufted with hollies ; where the timid wren 
Kits easily among the entangled twigs ; 
And whence the bull-finch flies, repeating oft 
His note monotonous. His beauteous plumes 
Behold I They shine, and harmonising well 
With the grey-tinted thorn, whose ruddy fruits, 
Empurpled by the frost in clusters hang, 
Elude the fatal glance of yonder hawk. 
Those hollows excavated in the bank. 
Whether by winter, time, or delving man. 
Deserve attention. Roots from reverend oaks, 
Or hazel, interlaced with moss, appear 
Propping these caverns ; where secure from frost 
The polypody oft her grace retains ; 
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And where within each coy and warm recess 

Nestle the verdant foxgloves. Haply here 

Bursts on our view some ancient quarry 1 Shrubs, 

Brambles, and trees in wild entanglement 

Forbid approach, save to the weary fox 

Or hare when close pursued ; yet through the dense 

And thorny barrier we may faintly trace 

The entrance long disused. High up the steep 

Ledges of weather-beaten stone protrude 

Their lichen'd fronts ; from whence, if winter's reign 

Be that of mild authority, the gorse 

Depends in wavy gold. A solitude 

Like this, ev'n though the redbreast may deny 

His song, has music of its own. Refrain 

Thy steps, and with me listen to those tones, 

That melody aerial which now swells. 

Now dies away, as breezes gently sweep 

The pines on yonder brow. In winter's day 

No trees like these repeat so loud a dirge. 

So sweet, so sorrowful I The ancient lanes 

Of England, spacious once in velvet sward, 

Where oft some venerable oak or elm 

Stood like protector of the poor man's wealth. 

His cow, or ass, or flock of gabbling geese. 

Are almost gone. Th* encroaching fence, the hands 

Of culture, and the spirit of the age. 

Have all conspired to seize ideal rights. 

Which once the cottager on margin green 

Of lane, or moor, or forest grand in shade 

Presumed his own. Forgive the bard, if he. 

When looking back on vanish'd times, and scenes 

Yanish'd like them, let fall a silent tear. 

In wandering through our native land so loved. 
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So justlj cherish'd, a wild lane, sometimes 

Half lost in umbrage, buried in deep dell, 

Unsought, jet not unwelcome, meets our eyes : 

Dull at this season ; sweet when summer airs 

Whispering at midnight o'er the foliaged arch 

Admit the yellow moon. Then tremulous light 

Playing on rivulets that dash below, 

And glancing rapidly along those stones 

Disordered now (though regularly placed 

In times gone by), discloses to our view 

The trav'ller's ancient causey. Treacherous now — 

Disjointed — ruinous — and deeply grooved — 

And oft with rushy greensward interlaced — 

Still not devoid of interest I Useless now, 

Still it creates a feature in wild scene 

To painter and to moralist alike 

Attractive. See I how worn with human steps I 

See I how each stone, that yet survives the wreck. 

To busy active man memorial bears ! 

But where are they, who kindly thus prepared 

Safety for wearied pilgrim ? Where are they, 

Who, as the dawn arose, or evening's tear 

Dropt on these banks, pressing those aged stones 

Pursued their various labours ? Sleeps their dust 

In yonder vale where soars the spire, from whence. 

On Sabbath morn, " as if an angel spoke," 

They heard the voice of bells ? But, oh I where live 

Their souls ? We breathe " our hope*," and turning 

back 
In semblance, not in heart, from thoughts like these. 
Contemplate earth and mortal deeds again ; 

* As our hope U this our brother doth. — Collect for the Burial qf the 
Dead, 
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Range scenes^ as fancy may present, remote 

Or nigh ; as summoned into view by her, 

Enchantress dear, companion of our way. 

What strange vicissitudes the sylvan world 

Is doomed to suffer I Winter lowly lays 

Its pride ; yet, deadlier far than winter, man 

Is ofl-times found. The dread command goes forth. 

The bowering sycamore to-morrow dies. 

Early the axe within her groaning trunk 

Buries its fatal brightness. Headlong falls 

The verdant ruin, and the echoing crash 

From grove to grove reverberates ! In vain. 

So diflPers taste, we plead the " want of worth*," 

Plea that once rescued Swilcar from the tomb : 

Then next we dwell on majesty of form. 

Beauty of age, patrician crown that sheds 

A glory on plebeian states below. 

The groups of thorn and holly. All is vain I 

Entreaty and remonstrance fail alike. 

The mandate thunders. They must die. Reprieve 

Kight grants I Alas, how short I For as the mist, 

Robe of the morning, spread along the hills. 

In silvVy undulations rolls away. 

Dove listens the astounding clamour, burst 

Of shouts from woodmen, and collision loud 

With earth and falling trees ; while Norbury's cliff 

Harshly assail'd gives back a sullen roar. 

* In the late Mr. Mundy*8 elegant poem upon Needwood Foreit, the 
venerable Swilcar oak is made thus to exclaim : — 

" No pity dwells with sordid slaves, 
*Tis want of worth alone that saves : 
Yes, ye will leave me with disdun, 
A mouldering landmark on the plain." 
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How changed that well-known scene I * The very knoll, 

On which the sylvan monarchs had maintained 

Their station proud for centuries, looks tamed, 

Dejected, sunL Semblance of state bereaved 

Of rulers wise and good. The sweeping arm 

Of cultivation has a nerve, a zeal 

Which sometimes wants discretion's mild control. 

The noble oak lies prostrate I His oflPence 

Proclaim. He dared in summer's scorching hour 

To stretch his shadow o'er the golden grain. 

Rash his removal ! Lo I the very field 

But lately glistening with harvest gold, 

So wills its present lord, is now transform'd 

To lawn of verdure interspersed with herds 

And snowy flocks. For them no grateful shade 

When the parch'd clover dies I For them no screen, 

When vegetation pines beneath the blast 

That wings the arrows of congealing death I 

I know a region, once embroider'd maze 

With gorse and purple heather; not devoid 

Of ancient holly, thorn, or straggling oak ; 

Now all denuded, all a wide expanse 

Of naked fields. Yet in remembrance dear 

Of One but lately tomb'df , this bare extent 

* On finely swelling ground, not far removed tram the banks of the river 
Dove, and opposite to the cliff where the very interesting church belonging 
to the parish of Norbury is situated, stood, till within a few years, some 
large and remarkably picturesque oaJcs, and ash trees of great age, and of 
very peculiar character. All are swept away, and their place is occupied 
by firs, larches, &c. &c. With those majestic trees, now no more, but 
which for ages had conferred dignity on the surrounding scene, the author 
had been intimate for upwards of thirty years ; and he hopes that such a 
long intimacy will save him from censure in every quarter, while he thus 
publicly deplores the loss of his old sylvan friends. 

t Isaac Fisher. He was bom at or near TatenhiU in Stafibrdshir^ a 
village contiguous to the late forest of Needwood ; and died at a very ad. 
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Presented to the eye unbroken gloom, 
Jungle continuous, shade compact for leagues. 
He told, — for he, indeed, could well descant 
On other times, — how intricate the paths 
Winding through holly labyrinth ; what depths^ 
What shades profound I Dark canopy abovcy 
From densely interwoven arms of oak ; 
Wild tanglement below, from maple, thorn, 
And briar ; thickets unrestrained, immense. 
Deepening the midway gloom. He, stripling then, 
Observed maternal caution* ere he dared 
To penetrate alone those awful groves. 
Circular, folding Byrkley f at high noon 
In sylvan twilight. There, if duty calPd, 
Obedient he arose at prime of dawn ; 
And entering on the dusky solitude 
Noted the point of ingress with a wreath 
Of glistening straw. From thence, at distance due, 
Wherever gloom fell heaviest, or where 
Perplexed pathways might excite alarm, 



▼anced age at Alretoas, in the same county. Within a short period of his 
death, he appeared in fUll possession of a singularly retentive memory, of 
strong reasoning powers, and of that faith which worketh by love ; and as 
the study of the Bible had been his favourite employment in his leisure 
hours for many years, his great knowledge of its contents was the less re. 
markabla 

* When a boy, he was accustomed to accompany his mother to Bricldcy 
(now Byrkley) Lodge, in Needwood Forest, where she was employed by the 
family who then owned that property. As she usually remained there for 
several days, she cautioned her son, as they entered the forest at an early 
hour in the morning, to append bunches of straw at difTerent distances to 
the trees, which might serve as beacons to him, as he returned alone 
through the woods at the approach of evening, or when he came to accom- 
pany her home on a fbture day. 

f The residence of the late and justly regretted Edward Sneyd, Esq. 
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Or alleys formed by nibbliDg deer, awake 
Confusion ; he on oak, or holly green 
His beacon fair suspended. Then as we 
Approach*d, to him returning home these signs. 
Gleaming in pale succession through the shade. 
Grave secret joy. Hailing the last, he felt 
Lighter at heart ; but happier still when safe 
Beyond the confines of such giant woods. 
The barrier of a forest dark and wild. 

Gold is a magnet of portentous power I 
And wealth a polestar, shedding on those clouds. 
Which oft overshadow judgment, taste, and love. 
In nature*s cause, a gleam of baleful light 1 
The Park I Appendage noble when it seems 
Thrown out of nature's hand around the towers 
That frowning with austerity of age 
Look down o'er lake and wood. Attractive still 
In humbler sphere. Its varied sweep of lawn. 
Its woody amphitheatre, its oaks 
Crowning some gentle knoll, or standing bold 
In solitary grandeur ; where the swan 
Sails down the neighbouring pool in snowy state. 
Her neck reclined between her cushioned wings : 
These, these are beauties, objects of delight 
Serene, on which the eye and mind repose 
Pleased and content. But yet the pleasure here 
Experienced, how feeble in compare 
With that o'erpowering ecstasy, with that 
Sublime enchantment hastening to the heart 
From "the rapt eye," well known to those who 
range 



1 
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Thy park, O Gowbarow I* What pity, then, 

If in less favour'd region, not array 'd 

With nature's pure magnificence, the Fark 

Is doomed to mourn the fall of sylvan friends 

Circling its precinct grey. Spare I spare those oaks 

That grace in summer with extended bower 

The landscape's broad expanse ; that seem to give 

Rich continuity of fancied shade f 

To distant traveller ; leading his eye . 

Onward fnnn tree to tree, from grove to grove. 

Ideal and remote, till distance ^es 

In blue confusion, hills and haze commix'd I 

The warrant sign'd ; destruction's busy arms 

Are raised. The wrinkled bark of kindred hue 

With the grey paling that imprisons herds 

Of dappled deer, is stripp'd remorseless. Prone 

It falls along the wounded turf, and soon 

From trunk to topmost bough each victim stands, — 

* In Gowbarow Park the lover of nature might linger for houn. Here 
if a powerful brook which dashes among rocks through a deqp glen, hung 
on every side with a rich and happy intermixture of native wood ; here 
are beds of luxuriant fern, aged hawthorns, and hollies decked with 
honeysuckles ; and fallow deer glancing and bounding over the lawns, and 
through the Uiickets. These are the attractions of the retired views, or 
constitute a foreground for ever.varying pictures of the nugestic lake, 
forced to take a winding course by bold promontories, and environed by 
mountains of sublime form, towering above each other." — WoftDswoHTK 

f It has been often asserted, and with great truth, that the removal of 
only a single branch flrom a tree sometimes accomplishes wonders in 
respect of the admission of nature's beauties to our sight ; and it is equally 
true, that the destruction of a single tree sometimes inflicts an irreparable 
injury on the surrounding landscape. The position of single trees, I mean 
those *' who expand themselves in all the careless forms of nature," is 
occasionally so fortunate, that at a distance there is an apparent union 
between them and other trees a little removed ; and these latter are again 
so blended with others yet more remote, that the traveller's eye roama 
ever a species of woodland scenery, where in reality no woedf exists till the 
thie haze of summer forbids its fiirther advance. 
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Detested sight, — bare as the soldier's back 

Doom'd to endure the ignominious lash 

Of hated martial law. 'Tis cruel, ^r^^, 

To rob the country of its sylvan charms 

That wealth may load his coffers • : theuy our eyes 

To weary with a long protracted show 

Of naked stems, and mutilated limbs. 

Once clothed in nature's harmonising robe. 

Necessity I A plea, when justly urged, 

Most just I the poet's censure is withdrawn : 

And though at sight of groves unthroned, of trees 

Familiar and endear'd as friendship's arm. 

Now stripp*d, now lifeless, he may breathe a sigh ; 

A deeper yet he still reserves for him. 

Their rightful generous lord ; who, ere the axe 

* Some yean ago, when riding with a friend, near the boundary of a 
park belonging to a very wealthy commoner, I observed various oaks 
stripped of their bark, and mutilated in the usual way previous to their 
final removal Presiuning that at least the bowery summits of these trees 
must have been seen from the family mansion, and thus have given an 
artificial extent to the woods in a park not well timbered, I said, " What 
could induce the proprietor to part with such trees so ornamental to his 
own domain and to the adjacent country ? " My friend replied, " I can tell 
you. Those oaks are at their best.** Mr. Gilpin, in his remarks upon 
Fountain's Abbey, observes, **^ A legal right the proprietor unquestionably 
has to deform his ruin as he pleases. But, though he fear no indictment 
in the King's Bench, he must expect a very severe prosecution in the court 
of taste. The refined code of this court does not consider an elegant ruin 
as a man's property, on which he may exercise at will the irregular 
sallies of a wanton imagination, but as a deposit, of which he is only the 
guardian for the amusement and admiration of posterity. A ruin is a 
sacred thing." In conformity with the views of this delightful writer, I 
venture to observe, that though the proprietor of trees has doubtless a l^al 
right to dispose of them as he pleases ; yet where there are no pleas of 
poverty or necessity to be found, and no impoverished dock.yards demand, 
ing a supply for the safety of the realm, the destruction of such noble 
ornaments to our land for " filthy lucre's sake " merits no ordinary coi. 
sure. " A ruin," Mr. Gilpin remarks, " is a sacred thing." So are trees 
sacred things : for the same writer asserts, '* it is no exaggerated praise 
to call a tree the grandest and most beautifUl of all the productions of the 
earth." 
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Commenced its deadly work, was heard to say, 
" My poverty, but not my will, consents." 

Still to these eyes how memory unrolls 

Her crowded page I We take a farewell glance. 

To regions loved we bid a fond adieu ; 

The mountain echo utters her response, 

And makes our griefs her own. There is a pang 

Felt and acknowledged, when retiring down, 

For the last time, as fancy may forebode. 

From nature's nobler stations; from the Screes"* 

Whose hoary and impending horrors chill. 

And awe the troubled lake. We seem to hear 

A voice mysterious whispering from the rocks, 

These scenes ye view no more, 'Tis well I The mind 

Grateful for past indulgence, only asks 

To trace on memory's instructive page 

The forms of grace and grandeur ; to recall 

Times, and dear nature's unfatiguing charms ; 

And thus, as now, in winter's solitude. 

To muse on summer mid December's snow. 

Expectancy in this our lower world 

Is often doom'd to die. Looking around, 



* Mr. Wordftwoxth has remarked very Justly, that Wastdale is well worth 
the notice of the traveller who is not afraid of fatigue, no part of the 
country being more distinguished by sublimity. I believe, Edward Price, 
Esq. of Bucknall, near Hanley, Staffordshire, is the first British artist that 
has favoured the public with a representation, on canvass, of the stupen 
dous mountain scenery of the Screes. Some few years ago this gentleman 
exhibited, in London, a noble view of the Screes, and of Wast-water, the 
lake from whose brink those mountains ascend in all their nakedness and 
grandeur ; and, by the happy introduction of a violent storm retiring 
amongst them, he rendered the whole of his picture awfully impressive. 

o 2 
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Not for retired from Lorton's tranquil scene •, 
The traveller demands the grove renown'd 
For station, form, and majesty of age. 
Enquiry stands appall'd I No sylvan sire 
Survives ; but in the place where hermits raised 
Their suppliant arms, and in retirement deep 
Along the leafy cloister bow'd their knees 
Unnoticed, glares the brilliant eye of noon. 
Darting through slender files of infant oaks 
A vivid blaze. Ye fathers of this copse, 
Where are ye fled? Your grey columnar trunks 
Stood like the sentinels of the opening vale ; 
And soaring high, your summits oft conferr'd 
Rest on the eagle ; when descending down 
From realms celestial he desired to reach 
His thunder-splinter'd roost on Gowdar-crag.f 
Wandering from hence, the traveller again 
Sustains defeated hopes. Bending his ear, 

* Many years ago an acquaintance of mine riding from Lorton towards 
Buttermere, according to directions received flrom a distant friend, to 
whom the whole country had been very familiar, became apprehensive 
that he must have wandered from his instructions. His friend had admo. 
ntshed him to pursue a certain bridle-road, which, after passing through a 
very noble wood of oaks, would conduct him directly to Buttenooere. No 
trace of such a wood was to be seen. Meeting, however, with a country, 
man of apparent respectability, he asked, whether the bridle.road upon 
which he then stood would lead him to Buttermere. " Certat'nly,** was 
the answer. To a Airther question as to the distance from the wood, 
through which the road was presumed to pass, the stranger, with an arch 
smile upon his countenance, sud, *' Bonaparte cut down that wood ;*' and 
obs«^ing that the shrewdness of his remark was not iamiediately per- 
ceived, he added, *' You know how Bonaparte compelled our government 
to lay the income-tax and other taxes upon us; and hence the fUl of many 
of our best woods throughout the land.** 

t " Soon after, we came under 6owder.crag, a hill more fcmnidable to the 
eye and to the apprehension than that of Lowdove; the rocks at top, 
deeply cloven perpendicularly by the ridns, hanging loose and nodding for. 
wards, seem just starting flrom their base in shivers.** — Ga*T'« JoumaL 
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And stopping short, expectant of the peal^ 
The burst of liquid thunder from Lodore* 
Rending the rocks, he hears through listenmg sliade 
Sweet tones from brook melodious. Journeying on, 
A louder echo meets him. Hence the streams 
Escaping down the clefl, as yet unseen, 
Tell> where in tempest's happier hour resound 
The frenzied cataracts. At length arrived 
Beneath the precipice, with lifted eyes 
He scales impending ruins. To his aid 
Fancy presents her mirror I Straight he views 
Infuriate waters hurrying white with foam 
Down the ravine ; beholds them dash from crag 
To crag, and as the billowy mist ascends. 
Veiling the midway trees ; he seems to hear 
From fancied torrents an ideal roar. 

Him disappointment's icy hand ne*er chills. 
Who, with religious awe impressed, and fond 
Of tracing God in nature's noblest works, 
Approaches famed Niagara.\ For leagues, 
Ere glimpse of that tremendous fall is seen. 
Like distant heavy thunder rolling round 
The summer's dark horizon, comes a roar, 
A voice of warning to the pilgrim's heart. 
On him advancing cooler plays the breeze. 



* ** Betwixt these racks an awflil chasm is fonned, thrangh which the 
waters of Watanluth are hurled. This is the Niagara of the lake, the re. 
nowned cataract of Lodore. It is the misfortune of this celebrated water, 
fall to fail entirely in a dry season.**—- Guide to the Lakes. 

f For a most interesting account of this wonderful cataract, the reader 
is referred to " Travels through the States of North America," by Isaac 
Weld, Esq. 
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And louder, and yet louder at each step, 
Resound the deafening echoes. Nearer still 
The awful scene approached, no mortal tongue 
May speak I The thundering cataract demands '^ 
Attention's earl Then as the clouds of spray 
Recede, between their snowy folds appear 
The sable heights at intervals ; from whence 
The whole precipitated river falls 
In curve magnificent. Behind, and scoop*d 
From the foundation of the trembling cliff. 
Yawn dreary caverns ; whence on those, who dare 
Encounter furious whirlwind, nature calls 
To view her grand Niagara's descent, 
And scan the concave * of his crystal arch I 
Happy, thrice happy he, to whom retreat, 
Safe haunt for contemplation, chaos rude 
Of prostrate crags affords. The magic scenes 
Shift, and assume the ever-changeful forms 
Of beauty and of grandeur, wakening joy 
And dread amaze by turns. Now all is lost 
In vapours mix'd and soaring with the clouds 
That veil the sun. Now sudden bright return 
Of glory ; earth, and skies, and torrents blue 
Shining afresh. Again, if breezes part 
The watery smoke, instant on either side 
Frown precipices, buttress'd high with rocks 
Shagg'd and mis-shapen, whence the cedar dark 
Ascends ; and where, yet clinging by their roots, 
Gigantic pines hang headlong o'er the abyss, 

* To Mr. Weld, who compels his reader to be a spectator of these awfulty 
magnificent scenes which he describes, I am indebted for much of the 
imagery contained in this part of the poem. 
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Drenched with eternal dew. O conflict wild I 
O war interminable ! Latent crags, — 
Exasperated waters to and fro 
Tossing and foamy, — hurricane that whirls 
Their surf in blackening hollows ; these are foes 
That rest not day or night, that never cease 
Warring below ; while from on high descends 
Incessant shower of spangles, forming ofl 
The rainbow's loveliest arc I Rushing at length, 
Determined to be free, each barrier pass'd. 
The mighty river, midst the echoing roar. 
Through plains in foam and majesty revolves. 
From visions so august the mind prepares 
No early flight. Imagination paints 
And roams each scene again. But as the bee. 
Humming from bloom to bloom o'er mountain heath, 
Strays, yet, all-mindful of her absent hive, 
Delights to hasten homewards, and inhale 
The breath and fragrance of domestic flowers ; 
So I, from dread Niagara^ that swells 
Ontario'^ lake, to nature's humbler scenes 
Return ; to moors of purple ling, or dells 
That watch o'er Derwe7i£s infancy* ; and thence 
To shadowy Stoke\ ; whose groves, though now be- 
reaved 
Of their autumnal honours, yet display, 
Bold outline, features that adorn their banks, 

* " The Wrongsley and the Wettend, two little rivulets that rise among 
the heathy hills at the northern extremity of the county of Deiby are the 
sources of this beautiful river."—- Rhodes'* Peak Scenery. 

t " The beauties of Stoke have often excited the admiration of travellers. 
It stands on a graceftil eminence near the brink of the river, embosomed 
in some of the most lovely wood.scenery in Derbyshire."— Rhoob8*« Feak 
Scenery. 
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Approaching, or receding, from the streams 
Which fret in anger feigned. Nor from thy haunts, 
O Madocky shall this heart be long withdrawn ; 
Nor e*er repine to meditate afresh 
On scenes which ever please I Unlike the world 
Whose friendship snares the bosom, yet with whom 
Repeated converse serves but to expose 
Delusive joys, thou dost endear thyself 
Most closely when familiar ; and to hold 
Communion with thy river, rocks, and shades 
In each revolving season, soothes the mind. 
And lulls the passions <' to divine r^iose.** 

Home and the country never &il to please. 
And yet without this last associate sighs 
Would sometimes heave this bosom, and regrets 
O'ershade this brow. Then welcome rural peace, 
Contentment, leisure, meditation, prayer I 
Can India purchase these ? Whether we climb 
Those heights that bear the Patriarch's name*, of 

range, 
Hartley thy plain f, and mark thy druid shrines 

* From the heights of Abraham, near Matlock, and the a4iacent fummit 
of Mastoo, an evening scene it thus beautifully described by Rhodes in hit 
Peaic Scenery : •— " The extensive landscape beheld trom this elevated situ- 
ation is ftill of beauty ; stupendous hills and open valleys covered with wood» 
and richly cultivated meadows, fill up tiie range of an ahnoct boundleat 
horizon : the loftiest eminences gleamed with the rays of the setting nm ; 
and where they decline towards the east, they were covered with a broad 
mass of shadow, over which floated a transparent atmosphere of soft and 
beauteous light** 

f The druldlcal circle, here alluded to, is '* about forty yards in circum- 
fcrence ; and it is composed of seven large stones, that appear to have heea 
originally Arom ten to twelve feet high : three of them only are now stand, 
ing, and one has been separated f^om its associates by the intervention of a 
rude stone wall." — Rhodbs, p. £39. 
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Prostrate, or leaning as with years oppress'd ; 

Or pierce those sylvan solitudes beneath 

Stern CratcUff'^ nodding ruin*; without God, 

Nor height, nor deptli is found. O that the mind 

Had always reason'd thus, had always felt 

The charm ! O that this wayward heart, so bent 

On pleasure, so impatient of control. 

Had listened to the still small voice from Heaven, 

Speaking as gracious to the willing ear 

In MackwortK^ blossom'd meads, as in the aisles 

Of ancient forests, or beneath the cliff 

Incumbent o*er the loud-resounding surge ! 

O Mackworth f ! scene of rural bliss and care ! 
Region of pastoral beauty ! Spring invests 
Thy meadows with an early robe, with bloom 
Thine orchards ; with a wreath of living snow 
She crowns each hawthorn scattered down the slope ; 
From whence thy crofts and cottages appear 

* " On the same range of hill, a little on our left, lay Cratdiflf Tor ; a 
gloomy perpendicular rock of considerable altitude, and when seen from 
some situations in the valley below, as picturesque an object as ever 
adorned the foreground of a landscape.** — Rhodes, p. 240. The eye can 
scarcely contemplate this nodding ruin without exciting a momentary ap. 
prehension in the mind, lest some of these vast disjointed fragments, 
which it exhibits, should instantaneously descend. My Ariend, the Rev. 
B. Pidcock of Youlgreave, informs me, that a few years ago, and after a 
violent thunderstorm, a large solid mass, loosened from its ancient fast- 
nesses, and weighing many tons, fell to the earth, and blocked up the 
entrance into the Hermit's Cave. This obstruction was very properly re- 
moved by the late Henry Thornhill, Esq., and tiie access to the cave 
restored. For an account of this interesting cave, I refer the reader to 
Rhodes on Peak Scenery, p. S40. 

t The village of Mackworth is situated about two miles Arom Derby ; 
and a part of it, usually called Lower Mackworth, is sequestered aiMl 
interesting : retaining much of that ancient village-character which is now 
but rarely seen in England. 
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Bosom'd amidst their trees. Though winter reigns, 

Let fancy, as if summer's smile prevailed, 

Place me aside those banks of thine ; where oaks, 

Aged, and leaning o*er the dingle*s brink. 

First welcome morning light. There, as the sun 

His new-created lustre spreads around. 

Half lost in haze along thy vocal brook. 

Crowd the dark-foliaged alders, while beneath 

The willows, in their graceful beauty, bend 

As if to listen. By degrees thy vale 

Feels the diffusive radiance, owns its power ; 

And from the turns and reaches of thy stream 

Uncurling vapours slowly mount the skies 

Tinged with the passing glory. Mantle grey, 

And chaste in hue, as ever nature's hand 

Bestow'd on trunk of venerable oak. 

Invests thy hallow'd Fane. ♦ Save where the spire 

Ascends illumed ; and save where meeting full 

Pencils of splendour, horizontal beams. 

The eastern oriel, like a shield of glass 

Pierced by ten thousand arrows wing'd with flame^ 

All glitters. The reflected radiance falls 

Twinkling on holy turf, that heaves beneath, 

And spreads a verdant covering o'er the graves 

Wet with night's dew-drops; — emblem of those tears 

Which trickled down the cheeks of youth and age, 

When the deep-tolling bell in yonder tower. 

Pausing at solemn intervals, gave note 



' * The colour, form, and truly independent situation of this church, 
must attract the notice, and secure the admiration of every observant tra. 
Teller. 
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That he, their pastor and their friend*, no more 

Sojourn'd on earth I He was a man in whom 

Godly simplicity and learning pure 

Met and adorn'd each other. Fifty years 

Had heard, had seen him faithful to his charge. 

Legate of Heav'n. Blest guide, I knew thee once. 

And now I love thy kindness to retain 

In fond remembrance. O when time expires, 

When the last trumpet shall awake the dead, 

O may I join thee, and thy kindred saints 

At the right hand of earth's omniscient Judge I 

* The Rev. John Pickering. This excellent man, after a ministerial 
residence at Mackworth for upwards of fifty-eight years, during a part of 
which period he received into his care a few pupils, of which number the 
author was one, died in the eighty.fifth year of his age, and was buried at 
Mackworth, Dec. 22. 1790. 



THE END. 
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